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has got something 


Even after ten years it is still the easiest 


cot to apply to the roll. All attempts to ©& 
duplicate this exclusive feature of the ~ . 


Sonoco Cork Cot have failed. 


_Even after ten years the patented seam- 


less gummed cloth inner lining of the « 


SONOCO CoRK COT gives the most posi- ™ 


tive adherence to the roll. 


Even after ten years this exclusive rein- 


forcing agent has proven the best method 


to insure uniform drafting density over 


the entire cot—not affected by resurfacing. 


SONOCO MAKES EVERY THING 
IN PAPER CARRIERS 
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Mills are asking: 


CAN 
FROM WHITIN 19452” 


This is a fair question and we'll try 
to answer it frankly 


First of all we are pledged to be of the greatest possible 
assistance to the nation’s war effort. This is our number one 
objective. Everyone is aware of the tremendous and growing im- 
portance of textile products to our armed forces. As their needs change 
and develop, we must stand ready to help the textile industry meet 
them. To this end it seems entirely logical that we will be called 
upon to supply greater quantities of present models of equipment 
to the industry than has been possible since Pearl Harbor. The types 
of equipment so built will be governed largely by the changing 
fortunes of war. 


Repairs and replacement. Your present equipment has just borne 
the strain of another war year, and what. a terrific load it has been 
called upon to carry! Almost continuous operation and undermanned 
maintenance crews have resulted in punishment which is reflected in 
the greatly increased demand for all sorts of repair and replacement 
parts — many of them for machines of ancient vintage that have 
been pressed into service. The need for keeping machinery now in 
place in good operating condition is widely recognized, and to this 
end we are planning to devote a substantial percentage of our output 
in the coming year to the production of such parts for hard-pressed 
machines in all branches of the industry. 


Of one thing you may be sure. The entire Whitin organization 
will bend its every effort to serve the great textile industry in this 
critical hour when textile manufacturers are making such an important 


contribution to Victory. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The mills are having us rebuild and RCK-treat their . 


tlyers—big mills and little mills, carded and combed 
mills, coarse yarns and fine yarns -they want the 
black color and rust-resisting qualities 
of RCK-treated flyers. 
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A Smooth, Glessy, Black. 
Finish tor Flyers 


~ 
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RCK 
MILLION FLYERS RCK-TREATED 


(POSITIVE PROOF OF GENUINE POPULARITY) 


WORN ROVING FRAME _ FLYERS BALANCED BY OUR SPINNING AND TWISTER 
SPINDLES REBUILT * IDEAL BALANCING MACHINE SPINDLES REBUILT 


Write for Particulars 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS 


BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 


21st YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE MILLS 
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OR YEARS AMERICAN INDUSTRY 

has paid tribute to de:non rust 
to the tune of $1,000,000,000 a 
year. Rusting of lubricated sur- 
faces has been ‘‘put up with’’ as 
a necessary evil. 


Shell scientists and engineers, 
working with steam turbine man- 


ufacturers, did the “‘impossible’’. . . developed a 
rust-preventive turbine oil. 


Using the wealth of knowledge gained by devel- 
oping and perfecting this oil, Shell’s Research Labo- 
ratories then focused their efforts on developing a 
similar line of rust-preventive oils for general in- 
dustrial purposes. The result is the new Shell 
Tellus Oils for machine lubrication and the new 
Shell Ensis Rust Preventives for coating metals. 


The new Shell Tellus Oils are not designed to 
remove rust. They will not eliminate all existing 
rusting conditions that may be present in your 
machines. But where moisture is a factor, the new 
Shell Tellus Oils, because of the special rust- 
inhibiting qualities built into them, afford un- 
equaled protection against the formation of rust 


SHELL ENSIS 
RUST PREVENTIVES 


tel . and without the sacrifice of other valuable 
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industrial prod 


coats the metal, making it highly resistant to 
water and moisture. Shell Tellus Oils also have 


+ characteristics. They form a protective film that 
‘ superior oxidation stability. 


The new Shell Ensis Rust Preventives cover a 
y complete line of oils, coatings and compounds. 
They are available in a number of grades, designed 
to give protection against the dangers of exposure, 
which range from the extreme effects of rain and 
snow during outdoor storage, to the mild humidity 
conditions encountered in the factory between 
machining operations. The protective coatings 
formed by Shell Ensis Rust Preventives graduate 
from the extremely thin, transparent oil films that 
need not be removed, to the heavy, abrasion- 
resistant coatings which will withstand severe 
weathering conditions over long periods of time. 


7 7 7 


4 Call in the Shell man now! After a thorough 
. study of your operation he will recommend the 
Rust-Preventive Product best suited to your 
; specific conditions. Write, wire or phone Shell Oil 


Co., Inc., 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, TELLUS OIL 


N. Y., or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. Far Machine Lisheicantian 
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CHICAGO .. ILL. 
549 West Washington 


the te Simple Reason 


—Are Giving You Even BETTER SE SERVICE 
Than Pre-War Belts of NATURAL RUBBER! 


NO ONE, before the war, had ever built a V-Belt that could stand the service 
now required by the Army’s tanks, tractors, and self-propelled big guns. Gates has 
developed V-Belts that are now serving on army combat units all over the world— 


and has built these belts of s synthetic rubber! 


This fact is important to you now because every improvement 
developed by Gates for these Army belts has also been added, 
day by day, to the quality of the standard Gates Vulco Ropes 
which have been delivered to you. 


It is only rarely, of course, that improvements developed primarily for army 
combat use can be passed on immediately to the general user—but there are very 
good reasons why Gates has not been called upon to withhold these — 
V-Belt improvements from Industrial V-Belt users. 


The plain fact is that no guns, no tanks, no airplanes can be produced unless 
V-Belts are supplied to drive the producing machines. It is equally clear that better 
V-Belts than ever before have been urgently needed to keep machines going on 
the forced-draft, ———— schedules that have had to be maintained 24 hours 


& 

That is why Gates has been able to embody in the standard Gates Vulco Rope 
every V-Belt improvement which Gates specialized research has developed for use 
on the Army’s motorized equipment—and that is why you are finding that your 


standard Gates synthetic rubber Vulco Ropes are today giving you better service 
than any V-Belts that were ever built before the war. 


THE MARK RESEARCH 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 
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DALLAS = NEW CITY: BIRMINGHAM ALA. DENVER COLO. 


1710 N. Market Street 215-219 Fourtn Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 


CHARLOTTE 2 N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA ATLANTA :;. 


605 West Filth Street 108 W. Washington Street 738 C & S Nadonal Bank Building 
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First question asked of a new idea for any improvement, on 
any C&K Loom, is this: Does it increase speed of operation? 
Believe it or not, there are some loom-operations which are 
timed in the thinnest fractions of a second, and for which even 
power developed electrically is not fast enough. An mmstan- 
taneous impulse is one thing. But to build up a wsable source of 
power is another. And there are places on a loom where power 
developed electrically would be too slow to come within the 
time-limits now set for those operations. So it takes some tall 
engineering to develop a new idea to the point where it can 
really increase loom-speed. 

Then there are five more challenges with which any new 
idea is confronted: Does it increase ease of operation... 


BUT STILL NOT 


require less effort, per machine-unit, of the operator? Does it 
contribute to the production of a better fabric? Does it help to 
keep the loom more continuously in operation by improving 
its durability? Does it reduce maintenance cost? Does it im- 
prove appearance, compactness, utility? 

Every new idea originating at—or submitted to— the 
Loom Works must answer at least one of these questions with a 
definite “yes”. Only then is it incorporated into loom-design 
as a new feature. This is the sifting and searching process now 
being applied to developments made during the war years. 
And that’s why progress in C&K Loom-design will continue 
as it always has... sound and steady, moving forward only 

on tested and proven principles... neveron newness alone. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. As 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. « CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA. | 
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between Today's War Weapons... 
ag: and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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W. can all see with the naked eye that the 
Payroll Savings Plan provides the most 
stable method of war financing. Analyze it 
under the X-ray of sound economics and 


other important advantages are evident. 
A continuous check on inflation, the 
Payroll Savings Plan helps American In- 
dustry to build the economic stability upon 
which future profits depend. Billions of 
dollars, invested in War Bonds through 
this greatest of all savings plans, represent 
a ‘‘high level” market for postwar products. 
Meanwhile, putting over Payroll Savings 
Plans together establishes a friendlier re- 
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lationship between management and labor. 

To working America the Payroll Savings 
Plan offers many new and desirable oppor- 
tunities. Through this systematic “invest- 
ment in victory,’ homes, education for 
their children and nest eggs for their old 
age are today within the reach of millions. 

The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to both management and labor are national 
benefits. Instilling the thrift principle in 
the mind of the working men and women, 
the Payroll Savings Plan assures their 
future security—and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of postwar America! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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to 
Weaving 


| | and 

the new Synthetic Yarns, 

| it is absolutely necessary, in order to meet competitors economically, to 
reequip the Looms with 


wall Shuttles 


best suitable for the fabric to be woven. 


The great variety of new synthetic yarns, such as Saran, Vinyon, Velon, etc., being 
used, as well as the new patterns being woven, call for the most careful and experi- 
enced selection of each individual type of harness equipment and shuttles to be used— 
provided production, quality and economy are the objective. 


LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 
le-Hed-Co and SOUTHERN SHUTTLES 


provide you the latest in design from which to select, and the most perfect and accu- 
rate in finish. Your Harness and Shuttle problems are our specialized study,—our 
business. Allow us to cooperate with you, free of obligation. 


The most successful mill of the future will be the mill whose Loom Harness Equip- 
ment and Shuttles are completely coordinated and unified. 


Ask our representatives about “Unification of cacedccassrl 


Steel 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., — - PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


PLANTS 4 BRANCH OFFICES: Atiants,Ga. Greensboro, N.C, Providence,R.1, Montreal, Que. 


Southern Shuttles Division 


621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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ARKANSAS CO. INC. 


Manufacturers of Industricl Chemicals for over 40 Years 
Newark, New Jersey 
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~SOME SHORT GUEST EDITORIALS 


Industry Speaks Out 


We have heard a lot about post-war planning but my 
observation of that is that most of it is done by a very tight, 
little committee. It is not embracive enough. It does not 
percolate far enough. I think that a knowledge of post-war 
plans, where that is possible, should go down all the way 
to labor groups, so every factor in the business, everybody 
in the company, knows it 1s a forward-looking institution 
and understands the objectives of its programs. We were 
amazed at the number of interesting developments that took 
place once the minds of all members of our organization 
were pointed in a given direction —Clifford ]. Backstrand, 
vice-president, Armstrong Cork Co. 


The cotton textile industry, having so admirably met the 
challenge of the emergency in the past, cannot falter at this 
time. The need for the products of our mills is as urgent 


now as before. We must continue to dedicate ourselves and 


our facilities to the important task of meeting the require- 
ments of our nation.—Herman Cone, past chairman, board 
of directors, Cotton-Textile Institute. 


In the long run we must all depend upon the initiative 
and eriergy of business aided by government in clearing the 
way of unnecessary restrictions and red tape. That is essen- 
tially the program that the War Production Board has 
adopted for its policy for reconversion —William Y . Elliott, 
W PB vice-chairman for civilian requirements, 


In the past few years, it has been necessary for manage- 
ment to devote the major portion of its energy to produc- 
tion, because to supply the materials of war, time was the 
important element. Production was vital. In general, we 
dealt with one customer—the United States Government. 
But, as we look to the future, these conditions will no 
longer exist, and the timing now puts the emphasis on the 


part of management on the commercial phase of our busi- 


ness, so that we will be able to obtain the load that our 
plants require.—]. H. Ashbau gh, vice-president, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. , 


If we permit low-wage imports to displace American- 
made goods here at home, we are in fact sacrificing jobs. 
We are transferring work to other countries. In a proposal 
to export jobs, we are only hamstringing our effort to exert 
the influence which is our due in maintaining a lasting 
peace.—F. K. Barbour, president, American Tariff League. 


Let me remind you that manufacturing industry cannot 
supply all the jobs returning veterans will need. Manufac- 
turing industry has never supplied all the jobs in this coun- 
try. In peacetime periods manufacturing enterprises em- 
ployed only 25 per cent of the productive workers of this 
nation. Naturally enough, this employment was, and is, the 
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QUOTABLE QUOTES WITH WHICH 
TO START THE NEW YEAR... 


mainspring of our entire economy. Unless goods are made, 
there are no goods and allied services to be sold. More than 
1,200,000 veterans have already been discharged from the 
services, and it is estimated that approximately a third of 
them were what the Army terms psychoneurotic. Nearly 
all of them are, and will be, good employees. Industry 
intends to do all it can to ease them through necessary ad- 
justments into productive jobs. The job ahead for business 
and industry is a big one. It is complex and difficult, but 
not as complex and not as difficult as the one our fighting 
men have nearly completed for the nation. Yet that job 
offers all industry the glorious opportunity to sustain the 
reputation it has won through its war production record, 
and to discharge a necessary social responsibility in a true 
American fashion. All we need to do is to apply the same 
ingenuity to the problems of peace that we used to give us 
the titanic production for war. Industry is determined to 
concentrate on the human engineering involved with the 
perfectly valid assumption that the young men who went to 
war are the young men who will make this nation greater 
tomorrow, the enterprisers and doers of America’s future. — 
Harry L. Derby, president, American Cyanamid & Chemi- 
cal Corp. 


- You can't fool the public for long—even if you're in 
politics, and have had experience. You can’t—for long— 
have an industrial relations program filled with double talk, 
insincerity and management-doubt to be used openly only 
in labor emergencies. No amount of whitewash will 
“whiten the sepulchre.’” But an ounce of prevention will 
always outweigh a pound of cure. Industrial relations will 
reach its most useful peak when every manager is convinced 
that good industrial relations is not a make-shift affair to 
cover up labor disputes. It is the sensible, human, realistic 
policy which prevents labor trouble before it happens.— 
Walter B. Weisenburger, executive vice-president, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


We will have a lot of difficulty in obtaining cotton yarns, 
because military orders require the absorption of great 
quantities through weavers. The knitting industry can take 
what, if any, that may be left for civilian knit goods pro- 
duction after military requirements are met.—Taylor R. 
Durham, executive secretary, Southern Hosiery Manufactur- 
ers Association. 


What are people thinking at home? Are they back of 
the soldiers? Are they going to stick with him to the end? 
Do they know he is there and fighting this war through? 


Those are the questions deep in G. I. Joe’s mind. He is - 


hungry for the assurance that we will not let him down at 
home.—Frederick C. Crawford, board chairman, National 
Association of Manufacturers. 
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ORK’S unique cellular strugture enables 


Armstrong’s Cork Cotgto draft uni- 
formly throughout their Jong service life. 
Every cubic inch of cork¥contains more than 
two hundred million/fair-filled cells. When 
Armstrong’s Corky Cots are buffed, the 
external cells aregOpened, forming the highly 
frictional surfaée necessary for proper draft- 
ing. Armstrgng’s Cork Cots never lose this 
good grip*—never ‘slick up’’—because, as 


fr Other Advantages of Cork 


The excellent grip of Armstrong’s Cork Cots 
also eliminates eyebrowing. These cots pro- 
duce the least clearer waste—and place it back 
on the clearer boards where it belongs, 


Cork's cell structure 
magnified 125 times 


reducing the number of slubs in the yarn. 


Cork’s air-filled cells also provide Arm- 
strong’s Cork Cots with excellent resistance 
to “‘creasing’’ by hard ends. When a hard end 


runs through the rolls, the air in the «cells 


compresses. As the pressure is released, the 
cells expand quickly toward normal size. 


Rebuffing Adds Extra Service Lives 


Armstrong’s Cork Cots have a long initial 
service life. When they do show signs of wear, 
they can be rebuffed to give you three or four 
extra full-length service lives. Each rebuffing 
costs as little as 4¢ per roll. 

For samples and prices of Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots, write Armstrong Cork Co., 


Textile Products Department, 8201 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. “SY 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CORK COTS 
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because cofk Ss cells 3 
prevent ‘‘slicking up 
the surf@ce cells are worn down during opera- 
tion, fiew ones are continually being exposed. 
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BETTER RUNNING WORK 
MORE POUNDAGE ACCOTEX COTS « ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Legal Decisions During 1944 Interest 
the Industry 


By L. T. PARKER, Attorney 


RESENT-DAY higher courts render distinctly modern 

decisions. Therefore, old decisions should wor be relied 
upon by management in the conduct of its business. This 
is so, particularly, because present-day conditions and cir- 
cumstances have resulted in the courts rendering unusual 
decisions on varied phases of law, and new law is in mak- 
ing. Obviously, readers who desire to avoid heavy financial 
losses by avoiding law suits should be prepared to meet the 
present-day courts on the basis of modern decisions. 

In the past many- persons have relied upon “hear-say”’ 
legal knowledge to the effect that it.is mot necessary to 
make a contract when ‘‘custom’’ has for many years defined 
the legal rights of the contracting parties. It is important 
to know that modern higher court decisions definitely hold 
that any written or verbal contract may invalidate a “‘cus- 
tom” or usual “trade practice.” However, it is best to rely 
upon a written contract because considerable expense and 
inconvenience is required to prove to a court the obliga- 
tions assumed under a verbal contract. 

For example, in Baxter vs. Lincoln Mills Co., 36 Atl. 
(2d) 106, reported May, 1944, it was shown that a man 
named Baxter is a representative of a manufacturer's agent 


of textile goods with a place of business at Boston, Mass. 


The manufacturer's agent sued a textile company and 
alleged that Baxter had made on oral agreement with the 


president of the textile company whereby the manufactur- 


er's agent was engaged as selling agent for the textile com- 
pany at a commission of five per cent of the price for which 
goods were to be sold. 

The manufacturer's agent sold to Montgomery Ward Co. 
of New York an order for 68,154 yards of goods, which 
were duly delivered and paid for. The manufacturer's agent 
based his suit upon two facts, first, that Smith, who was 
superintendent of the textile mill, had stated that the com- 
pany could handle the order, thus indicating that the full 
five per cent commission would be paid, and second, that 
it was generally known that five per cent is the regular or 
custom’ commission paid by textile companies to their 
selling agents. However, the president of the textile com- 
pany testified that the manufacturer's agent was to receive 
five per cent commission on sales in New England and that 
he had made a special agreement to pay two per cent for 
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the Montgomery Ward order. To substantiate this testi- 
mony the president of the textile company produced a letter 
from the manufacturer's agent indicating that the five per 
cent commission was agreed upon only with respect to New 
England territory. This letter read: 

“We understand that we are to continue selling in the 
New England market as before, and if you will have Mr. 
Smith rush out ends or sample pieces . . . feel sure we can 
get you plenty of business.” The higher court held the 
manufacturer's agent entitled to only two per cent on this 
order, and said: 

The evidence is clear that Smith was not an officer of 
the defendant corporation, nor was any authority other. 
wise delegated to him to bind the defendant (textile com- 
pany) in its contractual relations. His authority, as superin- 
tendent, was confined to the management ‘of mill in Pas- 
coag. ... Plaintiff's (manufacturer's agent) further 
contention that in any event he was entitled to a commis- 
sion of five per cent under the common counts in his decla- 
ration, as such commission. was ordinarily paid to selling 
agents in the textile trade irrespective of a special contract, 
is without. merit in the circumstances of this case. The 
finding of the trial justice that Baxter agreed to accept a 
commission of two cents a yard on the Ward firm's order, 
which is fairly supported by the evidence, precludes such 
contention.” 

Therefore, the outcome of this modern litigation proves 
two important facts, namely, (1) a ‘‘custom’’ or trade prac- 
tice may be varied by either a written or verbal contract, 
and (2) an employer is not responsible for statements made 
by employees not expressly or impliedly authorized to rep- 
resent the employer in the transaction. 

Many persons spend considerable money to obtain pat- 
ents on inventions, only to find that no patent can be ob- 
tained, or that after the patent is allowed it is invalid and 
worthless, Therefore, it is important for readers to know 
that a complete review of new higher court decisions dis- 
close that the following things are no/ patentable: a mere 
idea, without mechanical means to put the idea into prac- 
tical use; a principle known to science; a mere result; a 
property of matter; an aggregation of old parts which do 
not act together to produce a—(Continued on Page 36) 
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BEING ABOUT DUCK? 


RODUCTION of cotton duck is right now the most 

critical task of the textile industry, with Army, War 
Production Board and industry officials doing everything 
possible to relieve the situation. 

The WPB textile, clothing and leather bureau on Dec. 
26 issued Direction 9 to General Conservation Order 
M-317, which provides that between Jan. 15 and March 31 
no one shall sell or deliver carded cotton weaving yarns 
except on direct contracts from the Army, Navy, Maritime 
Commission or War Shipping Administration, sub-contracts 
from these agencies, or a rating assigned by the bureau 
upon application on Form WPB-2842. 

Furthermore, the order provides that after Jan. 15 no 
carded cotton yarns, in counts of 20’s or soarser, or cotton 
roving, shall be used in chenille, shag, tufted fabrics or 
products. It is estimated that this action will channel many 
millions of pounds of coarse cotton yarns into the critically 
short cotton duck program, and at the same time also chan- 
nel yarns for essential industrial, agricultural and civilian 
end products, WPB stated. 

WPB said that this action has become necessary because 
military requirements for cotton duck, tire cord and other 
essential war textiles have been greatly increased as a result 
of the kind of war we are fighting. : 


Civilian Production Hit 


“No one will dispute that these requirements must be 
met and met on time,”’ an official of the textile, clothing 
and leather bureau said. ‘This requires the use of the yarn 
that otherwise would: go into some of the less essential 
civilian items, such as draperies, upholstery, chenille, shag 
and tufted fabrics or products, for the production of tent- 
age fabrics and tires. This.order will undoubtedly adversely 
affect some textile industries, but it is hoped that those in- 
 dustries so affected will understand the reasons that have 
made the action necessary. Much as we would like to be 
able to say that these restrictions can be ended on March 
31, we cannot so promise, and although the restrictions will 


be lifted at the earliest possible moment, they may have to_ 


be extended beyond March 31, 1945, and it may be neces- 
sary to increase the restrictions to meet the war program.” 

As an additional step in increasing the production of 
tentage fabrics and cotton yarn for tentage fabrics, the 
War Production Board has announced that action is being 
taken on temporary suspensions of Schedule B of Order 
L-99 (Cotton Textile Production) granted to producers 
who have filed appeals from the provisions of Schedule B. 

Where a producer is unable to make the fabrics specified 
in Schedule B, he is given the alternative of producing a 
construction made of lighter yarns than required for regu- 
lar tentage fabrics. If for any reason the permitted con- 
structions are not made, the looms affected may not be 
operated after Jan. 1, except to run out warps already pre- 
pared, WPB said. Producers, however, are required to con- 
tinue to make the same quantity of yarn as was consumed 
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by the affected looms in the second quarter of 1944, but 
only in counts suitable for tentage. Such yarn can be sold 


. only for use in the production of tentage or as WPB may 


otherwise direct. 
As a result of this move, it is expected that additional 
quantities of yarn and roving will be brought into produc- 


‘tion for purchase by mills required to make tentage fabrics. 


It was pointed out that integrated mills having difficulty in 
securing tentage fabric yarns may apply to the cotton yarn 
branch, textile, clothing and leather bureau, WPB, at Wash- 
ington, on Form WPB-2842, as provided in paragraph (e) 
(3) of Conservation Order M-317 for authorization to ex- 
tend military ratings to obtain such yarn or roving. Mills 
not owning or controlling spinning machinery may extend 
military ratings for the purchase of cotton yarns for deliv- 


ery to the military. 


Cotton duck for military tentage is critical because of the 
sudden, steep rise in requirements early this year, some 12 
months after production had been cut back sharply from 
the peak in the winter of 1942-43. 

There are two major difficulties, procuring labor and 
reconverting to duck many of the looms which were shifted 


to other military and essential civilian fabrics, particularly 


work uniforms, when tentage requirements were reduced 
early in 1943. 

Incidentally, the increase in tire output has required 
large quantities of cotton cord, thus taking away an impor- 
tant source of yarn that had been available during the ear- 
lier period of peak production. 

The shortage of labor for duck production is clearly in- 
dicated by the following table which compares loom oper- 
ation in the first quarter of 1943 with the third quarter of 
1944: 


1943 1944 Per Cent 
First Quarter Third Quarter Drop 
Looms in place... 22,100 19,200 13 
Looms by shifts: 
First shift ee 17,600 i4 
Second 18,600 14,500 22 
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Army enlisted men, some of them wearing overseas service 
ribbons, are shown being registered at Atlanta by Lieut. Irv- 
ing Small, Portland, Me., for 90-day employment in textile 
mills producing duck. Left to right, seated with Lieutenant 
Small, are Sgt. Virgil Holland of Amery, Wis., and Corp. Ted 
Myzyglod of Webster, Mass. Standing, Pfc. Worth Bledsoe of 
Lexington, S. C., Sgt. Howard S. Hoskins of Danville, Va., 
Pfc. Herman L. ‘Jones of Danville, Pvt. Stanley J. Zarzycki 
of Woonsocket, R. !I., Pvt. Charles L. Ray of Danville, Corp. 
L. Frost of Woodlawn, Va., and Pfc. Walter L. Rockard of 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


In the first quarter of 1943, about 90 per cent of the 
looms actually in production operated two shifts, and 67 
per cent operated three shifts. In the third quarter of 1944, 


by contrast, only 83 per cent of the looms which were in 


production operated two shifts, and only 29 per cent oper- 
ated three shifts. 

A substantial increase in production could be obtained 
if more workers were available for third-shift operations. 
This shift is unpopular, particularly among women em- 


ployees who constitute 50 per cent of the working force. 


From 5,000 to 6,000 workers would help rebuild second- 
and-third-shift operations, but representatives of the War 
Manpower Commission express grave doubts as to the 
ability to recruit additional workers, particularly since the 
wage level is comparatively low—50 cents an hour, as 
against 80 cents to one dollar in aircraft and shipbuilding. 
The current rate of labor turnover is high. 

Efforts are being made to devise some sort of incentive 
scheme to induce workers to accept third-shift employment. 
Also, some consideration is being given to the substitution 


of two ten-hour shifts for three eight-hour shifts, but there’ 


is considerable uncertainty as to the results of such a step. 

Some increase in production may be obtained if addi- 
tional tire cord yarn can be made available. If the produc- 
tion of high-tenacity rayon for tire cord can be speeded up, 
substantial additional quantities of cotton yarn can be 
diverted to duck. At present, 20 per cent of tire cord yarn 
is being used for duck; it is proposed to increase this ratio 
to 30 per cent. 

Technical difficulties make it virtually impossible to con- 
vert any considerable part of looms from such fabrics as 
drapery and upholstery. Consequently, it was decided to 
order partial conversion of looms from work clothing fab- 
rics——particularly denims, drills and twills—to the manu- 
facture of tent twill. Similar conversions were also ordered 
of looms engaged on bag fabrics, such as coarse sheetings. 
These conversions are now in’ process and production of 
duck and duck substitutes has been rising rapidly, but still 
falls far. short of needs. 
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It may be possible to reduce military requirements for 
tentage duck by. using substitute types of construction, such 
as light metals. There is also some likelihood that require- 
ments for numbered duck can be decreased by greater use 
of waterproof paper. Both of these possibilities are being 
explored. But the immediate task is to speed conversion 
and build up work rosters. 

The military is doing everything possible to help the sit- 
uation. As the result of orders from Lieut.-Gen. Brehon 
Somervell, chief of the Army Service Forces, hundreds of 
soldiers: have been given emergency 90-day furloughs to 
work in mills producing duck. At present the soldiers are 
employed in textile centers throughout the Carolinas, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Alabama and Texas. Maj. James P. Walsh 
is chief of the A. S. F. special cotton duck project team of 
51 officers assigned by the Fourth Service Command i 
Atlanta to work out details of the program. 

The enlisted men are still in uniform and they draw 
their Army pay right along, but all of them work at jobs 
familiar to them because of experience in civilian life. Ex- 
cept for supervision discipline, military authorities have no 
control over the soldier-workers. If they do not produce 
they will be discharged and returned to active military duty. 
Like civilian mill employees their time is their own when 
not at work. They choose their own housing and pay for 
it out of textile earnings. The Army pays their transporta- 
tion to the mill and back to their respective stations when 
the 90-day period ends, and each man will receive a food 
allowance of 63 cents a day while producing duck. 

Mill supervisors determine the work week and shift as- 
signments of these soldiers, and like civilian workers, they 
take instruction from foremen already at the mills. The 
Army has restricted its special furlough order to former 
loom fixers, doffers, weavers and section men, and with few 
exceptions, no one under 26 years of age is eligible if he 
has been classified for general military service. 


QMC Booklet Advises 
Precaution In Handling 
Chemically-Treated Fabrics. 


Because of the possible effects on workers constantly 
handling textiles chemically treated to resist mildew, the 
Office of the Quartermaster General with the assistance of 
the welfare division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. has issued a booklet entitled, “That Army Contract 
You Have,” which offers constructive advice to textile man- 
ufacturers in an effort to reduce time losses brought about 
by unseen hazards. 

With a measure of the same logistics used in outsmarting 
an opposing army, the Quartermaster Corps was forced to 
plan an attack on mildew-producing fungi that were aiding 
and abetting the enemy in the South Pacific by destroying 
equipage and tentage at an alarming rate. ta that humid 
climate, mildew is also a potent enemy and, before the 
Quartermaster Corps took steps to prevent its ravages, it 
took heavy toll. 

Through a subtle form of chemical warfare, fabrics are 
now being treated chemically to resist the dampness and 
mildew of the jungle. Cotton ~< before it is made into 
the many items of materiel, is—(Continued on Page 35) 
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RODUCTION of rayon tire cord has been started in 
the government's new $2,240,000 plant at Scottsville, 
Va. When in full operation, the mill will have an annual 
capacity of 12 million pounds of twisted rayon tire cord. 
About 180 people are now employed and it 18 expected 
that the number will be increased to 300 within the next 
two months. 3 | 
Construction of the plant was started last May and com- 
pleted according to schedule. Construction was financed by 
the Defense Plant Corp. and the plant is operated under 
lease by the United States Rubber Co., with O. L. Ward in 
charge as superintendent.. A comprehensive training pro- 
gram has been underway and insofar as possible the com- 
pany has hired and trained local labor without previous 
textile experience. 
The building is ultra-modern in design and construction. 
It is windowless except for the office. Temperature and 
humidity control are maintained by a change of air every 
four to six minutes. The floor is specially built for resili- 


Evelyn McGuire adjusts rayon tire cord as it heads towards a 
loom in the new mill. The looms turn out high strength fabric 
used in the manufacture of heavy-duty synthetic tires for 
trucks and airplanes. 
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The view above shows the vast twisting room of the new high- 
tenacity rayon tire cord plant at Scottsville, Va., now in 
operation under direction of United States Rubber Co. 


ence, moisture resistance and vibration absorption. Fluores- 
cent lighting is used throughout the plant. In the building 
proper are located supply rooms, machine shop, rest rooms, 
kitchen and a cafeteria with seating capacity of 100. 

Machinery is set up for straight line production. Rayon 
filament yarns of 1,100 denier is put into a twisting ma- 
chine at one end of the room. It is first ply twisted, then 
respooled, cable twisted and woven, and it comes out the 
other end as high-tenacity tire cord fabric. Equipment of 
latest design is used in the processing and handling. The 
rayon is received and stored at the plant on beams weighing 
1,000 pounds each and they are handled by an electric 
conveyor system incorporating the most advanced automatic 
features. At the press of a button an overhead crane picks 
up a half-ton beam, carries it automatically to a predeter- 
mined point on the production line and lowers it into place 
on the selected twister. This mechanization not only speeds 
production but also helps solve the manpower problem by 
reducing the number of men required for handling. About 
90 per cent of the employees in the manufacturing opera- 
tions are women, and 70 per cent of the entire plant per- 
sonnel, including machine shop, warehouses and offices, are 
female. 


Opening of the Scottsville mill increases to seven the 


number of textile plants operated by the textile division of - 


United States Rubber Co. More than 5,000 people are 
employed and 168,260 spindles are operated in the produc- 
tion of cotton, rayon, asbestos, nylon and other yarns used 
in the manufacture of rubber products for the armed forces 
and for essential civilian needs. 

The company first ventured into the textile business in 
1917 by acquiring a controlling interest in the Winnsboro 
(S. C.) Mills for the purpose of developing and producing 
an improved tire cord which—(Continued on Page 41) 
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@ Southern Belting offers youn COMPLETE service in mechanical drive 


i equipment—motors, motor-bases, pulleys, bushings and accessories, belt- 
. | ing of every type—PLUS experienced engineer- 
| ing service to co-ordinate these various drive ele- 
ments to fit your specific needs. When you have 


any mechanical drive problems, let us help you 
with them. 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Textile Progress Satety 


By NEIL NELSON, American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 


N the year 1844 a great stride forward was made toward 
safety in the textile industry. The Factory Act was 
passed and this legislation applied only to the textile indus- 
try. It contained broad and sweeping reforms and also 
provided for enforcement of regulations. Four factory in- 
spectors were appointed and paid by the government. 
Factory surgeons were provided for the purpose of exam- 
: ining workers under 16 years as to their physical fitness for 
employment. The employment of children under eight 
years of age was prohibited in the mills and employment of 
female labor was restricted. Special provisions were intro- 
‘duced for safeguarding health and preventing accidents. 
To control accidents arising from clothing of women and 
children becoming caught in machinery, guarding of ma- 
chinery was introduced and made compulsory. In addition, 
no children, young persons or women could be employed 
to clean machinery while in motion. The act also provided 
for investigation into causes of accidents and set up penal- 
ties for machinery unguarded after notice had been given 
by an inspector that the condition was deemed to be dan- 
gerous. 

Thus we go back a period of 100 years to find in actual 
legislation some of the important points which we are still 
trying to get instituted in a well-balanced program of 
accident control today. Even at that time pre-employment 
physical examinations were a requirement in the hiring of 
certain individuals. The added dangers attached to opera- 
tion by female labor were recognized and safeguards pro- 
vided. Not many years elapsed from the time of the new 
inventions by Hargreaves and his colleagues to the estab- 
lishment of mills in the United States. | 

During the latter part of the 19th century conditions 
began to improve and some of the more progressive mills 


Good lighting, such as the flourescent installations employed 
above, is a definite ally of accident prevention. 
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saw the advantages of better and safer working conditions. 
However, progress came slowly until about 1911 when 
workmen’s compensation laws were enacted in several 
states. Today, most if not all states have such legislation. 
Industry at first was rather reluctant to accept this new 
reform but time has proved its value and industrialists are 
among those who now appreciate most the gains that have 
been made since its inception. State labor departments, 
the U. S. Department of Labor, casualty insurance com- ° 
panies, the National Safety Council and industry have 
teamed up in a gigantic effort to stem the tide of accidents 
and disease resulting from labors. In the short space of 
30 years the progress made has been steady and sure. 


Improvements Everywhere 


In all departments of the mill accidents resulting from — 
machine operations have been curtailed. Hazardous ma- 
chines like cards and pickers have been equipped with 
mechanical guards over treacherous points of operations, — 
the deadly knives of shearers have been placed safely be- 
hind substantial barriers, extractors have been equipped 
with interlocks, and so on. Driving mechanism has under- 
gone considerable changes for the better, machines individ- 
ually driven by electric motors are fast displacing the old 
belt and pulley system operated from overhead line shafting 
and, while in the older mills there is still room for great 
improvement, the over-all progress is encouraging. Acci- 
dents attributable to these factors have shown considerable 
decrease during the past years. Hazards produced by the 
manual lifting of heavy warps and beams have been par- 
tially controlled by modern methods. Electric hoists oper- 
ating on overhead tracks now wind their way through de- 
partments, picking up their load at one point and deposit- 
ing at another with very little human exertion or effort. 
There are still operations which would benefit from such 
equipment and I have no doubt but that the well planned 
weave room of the future will incorporate such equipment 
to lift the increasingly heavy warps on to the looms. 

More thought and planning is being given by manage- 
ment to mill layout. Location of machines is better propor- 


tioned to room dimensions. thus bringing about better 


housekeeping, surely one of the most important contribu- 
tions for safer working conditions. Modern mill construc- 
tion of concrete and steel has been a boon to maintenance 
problems. Window area.has been increased with more 
natural light and better ventilation. Good lighting is a 
definite ally of accident prevention. Many of the older 
mills with this still a problem may find great assistance in 
the new combination of modern electric lighting and scien- 
tific application of paint. Experiments have proved that 
even the dingiest corner with its lurking sinister shadows 
can be brightened like sunshine with paint. Machines 
painted in two-toned colors—(Continued on Page 42) 
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FOR PRECISION ALIGNMENT 
REAMING.... 


There's a Lempco Dual-Spiral expansion % .035” to .080” Straight 
reamer for every hand or machine ream- Line Expansion. 

ing job. Flutes spiral in opposite directions : | 
simultaneously, eliminating chatter and % Blades May Be Resharp- 


producing mirror-smooth finishes on any 
machinable metal or plastic. Alignment 
reamers made with extensions and follow- 
pilots of variable lengths. 500% greater 


ened 8 to 10 Times. 


%* New Blade Segments May 


expansion range enables the Dual-Spiral . Be Inserted In Thirty Sec- 
to finish-ream as many different size 3 onds. 

holes as would ordinarily require 6 to 8 . 
conventional expansion reamers. Available *% Five Different Types 
individually or in boxed sets. _ Available. 


SPECIAL REAMERS DESIGNED —SEND PRINTS 


N 
‘ 


5491 DUNHAM ROAD, BEDFORD, OHIO 


Ny 
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Hmerican Viscose Requests 
Price Rise for High-Tenacity 


The American Viscose Corp., through its president, Wil- 
liam C, Appleton, has filed a protest with the Office of 
Price Administration to a ceiling price of 43 cents a pound 
for 1,100 denier high-tenacity rayon tire cord yarn estab- 
lished by MPR-167.. In filing the protest the company de- 
clared that “it seems almost beyond understanding that the 
U. S. Government should require a corporation to produce 
a certain product under threat of seizure of its plants, and 
then, through one of its other agencies, deny them not only 
a fair price for the product, but even a price by which they 
might recover operating costs.” 

The company seeks an increase in the ceiling price for 
the yarn produced at its plants at Marcus Hook, Pa., and 
Lewistown, Pa., which will reflect their total operating costs 
and a nominal operating profit. These two plants, the com- 
pany asserts, were converted from production of fine tex 
tile yarns ‘at great cost, and only on the receipt of urgent 
directions from the War Production Board.”’ 


Yarn so pro- 
duced. it 1s declared. 


therefore in effect has never had 
price ceiling established for it,- although it is the same end 
product as the yarn produced at Front Royal, where equip- 
ment was especially designed to produce the heavier denier 
yarn. 

For the 18-month period ending Dec. 1,.1945, the com- 
pany estimates that total losses, costs and expenses will be 
$2,500,000 at the Lewistown plant, and $650,000 at Mar- 
cus Hook. 

In denying the company’s application for higher ceiling 
prices last August, the order on which the firm is making 


The collapsible container pictured above, made of asbeston 
fabric impregnated with synthetic rubber, is carried by Army 
airmen and members of the medical corps for emergency use 
as a cooking utensil or for sterilizing operating instruments. 
This military item was developed by United States Rubber Co. 
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its present protest, OPA Administrator Chester Bowles de- 
clared that the company’s all-over profits before taxes com- 
pared favorably with the years 1936-39, and that its maxt- 
mum price for the 1,100 denier yarn exceeded production 
costs, including amortization of plant conversion expense 
on the company’s entire output of the yarn by approxi- 
mately seven per cent. The company denies that Price Ad- 
ministrator Bowles’ findings were correct. 

Almost coincident with the filing of the protest by the 
American Viscose Corp., WPB Chairman J]. A. Krug in- 
formed a press conference that high policy circles have 
determined that an increase in new rayon producing facili- 
ties will be required to meet the expanded tire program 
and the stepped-up aircraft program. The extent of these 
new facilities has not yet been decided upon, Mr. Krug 
said, but it is certain that all existing rayon producing 
facilities which can be converted to high-tenacity produc- 
titon will be needed. This indicates a considerable reduc- 
tion tn the amount of rayon available to civilians during 
1945, 

Due to the shortage of high-tenacity rayon, some 57,- 
700,000 pounds of ‘cotton cord will have to be used for 
tires in January, February and March, the War Production 
Board announced Dec. 29. In making the announcement 
Chairman Krug pointed out that the use of cotton as a sub- 
stitute cord in tires for small trucks, jeeps and passenger 
cars “runs head-on into the military demand for cotton 
duck for use in tentage and heavy canvas tarpaulins.” 

According to statistics of the textile, clothing and leather 
bureau of the War Production Board, production of rayon 
filament fabrics dropped from 281,593,000 linear yards in 
the second quarter of 1944 to 255,133 
the third quarter. 


000 linear yards in 
There were declines in all categories 
except in sheers and canton crepes. Production of spun 
rayon goods, the WPB revealed, showed an increase in the 
third quarter against the previous one in all groups except 
twills, serges and bedford cords, the total for all spun rayon 
being 36,901,000 yards against 34,952,000 yards. 
e | 

American Viscose Corp. takes exception to recent state. 
ments that have been made predicting that the post-war 
prices for rayon will be far below current levels, saying 
that these predictions are without basis in fact and should 
be corrected to prevent misunderstanding. A basic error in 
the statements, the 


company points out, is to refer to 
in general, without taking cognizance of the fact 
that there are two main types of rayon which vary widely 
in price per pound. These types are: (1) continuous fila- 
(2) rayon staple. Continuous fila- 
ment rayon yarn is made by the viscose, acetate and cupram- 
monium processes, while rayon staple is currently produced 


by the viscose and acetate processes. 


ment rayon yarn, and 


Rayon yarn is produced and sold in continuous strands 
or filaments and goes into rayon fabrics. Rayon staple is 
produced and sold in short lengths, usually ranging from 
ene to eight inches in length; 
into 


these short fibers are made 


‘spun. '‘rayon’” yarn and the yarn is made into 


Rayon yarn can be compared with’ natural 
silk, while rayon staple can be compared with the natural 
fibers such as cotton, wool, jute, flax and hemp. 


rayon” fabrics. 
Rayon 
staple is lower in price per pound than rayon yarn, owing 
to the fact that the manufacturing process 1S simpler and 
consequently less costly. 
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Every Important Installation 


of a Package Dyeing Machine 


from 1937 to 1942 Was a 
SMITH-DRUM 


This outstanaing machine will be available. As the most notable 
advancement in package dyeing equipment in the past twenty years, 
this machine introduced 5 major features never before incorporated 
ina package dyeing machine. These provided faster production and 
better results at lower cost. New improvements make the post-war 
models still more desirable. Since we are already booking orders for 
this and other Smith-Drum Machines, we urge you to place your 
order soon to avoid a long wait for deliv ery. 


Complete information will be sent upon request. Write to .. . 


SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY 
Allegheny Avenue at 5th Street, Philadelphia 33, Pennsylvania 


SMITH-DF UM Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods 
dyeing, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS, CHARTERS. AWARDS, VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


& 


Newton, N. C.—Employees of Newton Rayon Mills, 
Inc., have received a letter from Admiral Ernest J. King, 
U. S. Navy commander-in-chief, commending them for 
their war production work during 1944. 


CRAWFORDVILLE, VA.—Plans Have been made for the 
enlargement of the Royal Mfg. Co. plant here. Improve- 
ments will include an additional wing to the building and 
modern equipment for the service department of the em- 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.——Full operation of the additions to the 
American Enka plant here is giving the company an added 
annual output of approximately 10,000,000 pounds of 


high- tenacity rayon for war purposes. The additional build- 


ings were erected with floor space of 170,000 square feet, 
increasing the capacity of the plant by about 30 per cent. 


RICHMOND, VA.—-A fire in the picker room of Virginia 
State Penitentiary’s textile mill recently caused damage of 


approximately $1,500. The blaze was believed to have been 


caused by a bit of metal in a bale of cotton striking against 
the teeth of a picking machine, causing sparks. 


SENECA, S$. C.—A small new textile plant, to known as 
the Kimlin Wool & Worsted Co., will be established here 
early this year. Fred J. Came, former superintendent at 
Pendleton Mfg. Co., LaFrance, S. C., has leased a grain 
elevator and will convert this into a plant to manufacture 
men's wear and women’s dress material. Present plans call 
for the installation of 24 woolen and worsted looms early 
in February. 


Additions to the “E” Roll 


Two more Southern textile mills have been desig- 
nated recently as winners of the Army- Navy a 
award for outstanding war production, joining the 
many which have received a similar honor. The Good- 
year Clearwater Mills Plant No. Three at Atco, Ga., 
will receive the “E’” pennant Jan. 9, and military 
officials have scheduled a presentation ceremony Jan. 
20 for Rowan Cotton Mills at Salisbury, N. C. 

Several other textile mills have been notified that 
their continued commendable war records have mer- 
ited addition of stars to E’’ flags. They are the seven 
South Carolina plants of Springs Cotton Mills, sec- 
ond star; and Atlanta (Ga.) Woolen Mills, initial 
Star. 

Second stars has been added to the pennants flown 
by the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan, Inc., at Passaic, N. J., and Smith, 
Drum & Co., Philadelphia. 


Op Fort, N. C.—The Clearwater (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
subsidiary of United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc., has 
acquired a site of 96 acres here for a rayon dyeing and fin- 
ishing plant. Construction will begin as soon as War Pro- 


- duction Board approval is obtained on building material 


for the three units of the plant. On completion of the first 
unit about 300 workers will be employed, and when the 
third is finished approximately 700 will be employed. The 
United Leather Co. of New York operated a tannery at this 
location until the ase was or by fire in 1931. 


OPELIKA, ALA.—A $325,000 sddition to Opelika Mills 
has been approved by the War Production Board. The 
50-year-old mill is producing cotton cloth, duck and her- 
ringbone twill for the Army, Navy and essential civilian 
use, and it is planned to boost the production from 375,000 
yards weekly to 425,000 yee. 


SENECA, S. C.—The Sinks “Mill and mill village has 
been purchased by Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., 
from the Lonsdale Co. The mill will continue with its 
print cloth production under government contracts during 
the war, but A. H. Crossman, president of the Utica con- 
cern, said that after the war some of its local operations in 
the manufacture of sheets and pillow cases will be shifted 
from Utica to Seneca. The Seneca Mill employs about 600 
persons, while the village consists of 350 houses. The Utica 
company has also purchased a tract at Gainesville, Ga. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Employees of the Proximity Mfg. 


Co. returned to work Jan. 1 to end a 11-day strike after 


workers, company officials and conciliators of the War La- 
bor Board held a conference. Army ofhcials estimated that 
the work stoppage resulted in the loss of 200,000 yards of 
duck, but employees and the management expressed will- 
ingness to work overtime to make up this loss. Weaving 
room operators inaugurated the strike, saying that.a new 
plan of adding more looms to individual workers embodied 
the stretch-out principle. Herman Cone, president of the 
company, said in a statement that the new plan which was 
being tested gave each weaver more looms, but that there 
were less loom stops per loom. By this means, the president 
said, weavers would be available for looms which had been 
standing idle and bigger production would result The 
workers returned to their jobs under the old system of loom 
operation. No disorders accompanied the work stoppage. 

Mr. Hotty, N. C-——Employees of the American Yarn & 
Processing Co. and its afhliated companies are expected to 
derive many benefits from the funds of the Dickson Foun- 
dation, which has been established by R. S. Dickson, presi- 
dent of the company. Foundation funds will be built up 
over a period of years and will be used to assist youthful 
employees in pursuing textile studies, for textile research, 
to aid churches in which employees are interested, for char- 
ity, and for other purposes which company officials deem 
important. 
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KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


SELL US YOUR 
SURPLUS YARNS 


Gastonia, C 


RUGGED 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 


WA K INDUSTRIES 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


79 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO 
THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has 
been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


STEIN 


285 Madison Avenue 
1011 Johnston Bldg. 


Charlotte 2, N. C. 
New York 17, Y. 
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(hange \W THE PICTURE 


Too Much - Too Soon 
... for the Axis! 


In furnishing our forces with more and bet- 
ter of al] they need to keep the Axis on the 
tun, American industry has done the greatest 
production job in the history of war and na- 
tions. Kentex Aprons are but a tiny cog in the 
production machine, but their dependable and 
accurate performance has contributed to the in- 
creased production of vitally needed textiles, 


In spite of shortages of ma- 
terial, we have continued to 
supply our trade with aprons, 
and genuine leather aprons, too. 


Write us for samples and 
prices on Kentex Precision- 
Built Aprons. 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 
KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


L. A. Starnes, formerly of Locke Cotton 
Mills Co, at Concord, N. C., ts now super- 
intendent of the Circle M Cotton Mills, 
Inc.. Poulan, Ga. 


Among recently elected directors of the 
National Association of Manufacturers are 
Fuller Callaway, Jr., president of Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Norman Elsas, presi- 
dent, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta; 
Herbert E. Smith, president, United States 
Rubber Co.. New York; Herman Cone, 
president, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 


James J. Haddock has been named chief 
procurement specialist of the textile and 
cordage purchase branch, procurement divi- 
sion, at the Jeffersonville, Ind., Quartermas- 
ter Depot. Since graduating from the textile 
school at North Carolina State College in 
1915, Mr. Haddock has had wide textile 


xperience. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., Dec. 
29, Comdr. Thurman Chatham, previously 
president of the company, was elected chair- 
man of the board, and A. L. 
advanced from executive vice-president to 
president. W..R. Elkin 
was named treasurer, an office held hereto- 
fore by Mr. Chatham along with the presi- 
dency. The board chairmanship is a new 


Butler was 


Hartness, Jr., of 


office. Other officers chosen, most of thém 
by re-election, are: T. J. Sheehe of New 
York, W. A. Neaves and ]. W. L. Benson 
of Elkin, and Eleanor S. Taylor of Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., vice-presidents; R. W. 
Harris, general superintendent; H. C. Gra- 
ham, secretary; N. J. Blackwood, assistant 
treasurer; and Charles F. Dixon, assistant 
secretary. 


WITH THE GOV ERNMENT—L. Mar- 
shall Newell, who has been connected with 
the War Production Board in Washington 
for more than two years, has returned to 
Hopedale, -_Mass., as Northern representa- 
tive for the Draper Corp. Mr. Newell went 
to Washington as chief of the weaving ma- 
chinery section, textile, clothing and leather 
bureau, and was later promoted to chief. of 
the textile machinery branch. John 
Adrian, who has been with the WPB chem- 
icals bureau for the past 18 months, has 
resumed former duties as special represen- 
tative out of the New York office of Sylva- 
. E. R. Metcalf has 
been appointed director of the wool, cord- 
age and textile machinery 


nia Industrial Corp. . 


division in 
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become 


W PB's textile, clothing and leather bureau. 
Gardner Hawkins, vice-president of 
Deering Milliken & Co., Inc., New York, 
has taken over duties as price: executive of 
the primary products branch in the Office 
of Price Administration's consumer goods 
price division. 


F. D. Lockman, Jr., resigned last month 
as assistant superintendent of the Brandon 
Corp. plant at Woodruff, S. C., and has 
assistant manager under D. L. 
Thomas at the Fort Mill, S. C., plants of 
Springs Cotton Mills. 


William A. Karl, vice-president of Fire- 
stone Textiles and in charge of the textiles 
division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.., 
recently celebrated his. 25th anniversary 
with the company. 


Samuel E. Owens, Jr., 1s now assistant 
overseer of carding at Clinton (S. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills, instead of ‘superintendent at St. 
Pauls (N.C.) Rayon Mills as stated in a 
.. R. T. LeGrand, Sr., not 
his son, has been elected president of Shel- 
by (N. C.) Cotton Mills. He also retains 


his position as treasurer of the company. 


previous issue. . 


Michael Schenck, ten-year-old son of 
John F. Schenck, Jr., general man- 
ager and vice-president of Cleveland 
Mill & Power Co. at Lawndale, N. C., 
has made his first contribution to 


the textile industry. His picture, as 
shown above, will be used as the 
trademark on every item produced 
at the plant. Young Michael repre- 
sents the sixth generation of the 
Schenck family and bears the same 
name as the founder of the South’s 
first cotton mill. 


Recent changes in the supervisory staff 
of Huntsville, Ala., plant of the Merrimack 
Mfg. Co. include the elevation of Russell 
B. Gunn to superintendent, and Garland F. 
Whisonant to overseer of weaving. 


IN UNIFO RM- 
S. 7 Sgt. Howard L. 
Thomas, left, with the 
technical department 
of American Aniline 
Products, Inc., at Char- 


lotte before entering 
the Army in 1942, has 
returned to this coun 


try from the European 


theatre of war wearing the Combat Infan- 


tryman’s Medal, Purple Heart, Bronze Sta: 
and Silver Star. His oufit fought through 
the entire French campaign and into Ger- 
many, where Sergeant Thomas was wound- 
ed. He is now receiving treatment at Moore 
General Hospital, Swannanoa, N.C. . . 

Lieut. (j.g.) Richard V. McPhail, formerly 
connected with textile plants: at Concord 
and Gastonia, N. C., has been decorated 
with the Navy and Marine Corps Medal for 
the part his Coast 


Guard cutter took in 


saving 126 Allied soldiers from the English 


Channel during the early part of the inva- 
: . Wayland B. Pickard, Jr., son of 


sion. 


the general superintendent of Nashua Mfg. 


Co., Cordova, Ala., received a severe leg 
wound in France and is now recovering at 
Olive General Hospital, Augusta, Ga. : 
Richard P. Roberts and Roscoe O. Roberts, 
Jr., sons of the superintendent of John P. 
King Mfg. Co.,; Augusta, Ga., are both sta- 
tioned in India, the former with the Army 
Air Forces, the latter with Army Ground 
Forces. . . . Lieut. Gordon L. Edwards, son 
of ]. ©. Edwards of Gossett Machine 
Works, Gastonia, N. C., has been reported 
missing in action in Italy, where he was 
the pilot of a B-24 bomber. Another son, 
Cpl.. Thomas Edwards, was last reported 
with the American garrison which held of 
the Germans in their attack on Bologne. . . 
Lieut. Bernard D. Snow, who was an oper- 
mills in the 
Southeast before entering the Army, suffer 
ed the loss of both legs while in action in 
Europe. He is now reported to be: recover 
ing at a hospital in England. A nephew of 
George B. of Atlanta Brush Co., 
Lieutenant Snow was connected with Good 


ating executive for several 


Snow 


year Clearwater Mills at Rockmart, Ga. 
Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton Mills, Whuittie: 
Mills at Chattahoochee, Avondalk 


Mills at Alexander City, Ala., and Federa! 
Prison Industries, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Houghton 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


Sou. Representative 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


__ HOUGHTON 


COMPAR T 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET BOSTON 


We’ve got 


your SIZE! 


@ To reduce warp shedding 
and breakage, try SEYCO 
sizes. They'll help you get 
maximum production in your 


Weave-room. 


Sizing ..... Penetrants ..... Alkalis 
Softeners ..... Shuttle Dressing 


“Twist-Setter’ Machines 


TEAK 
7148 


axe. 


TILE CHEMICALS 
ce STREET 


ATLANRT 


UNIFORMITY 
| SERVICE 


CLINTON COM PANY 


CLINTON, [OWA 
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Wear Insurance 


Ordinary lubricants can’t stand vibra- 
tion and won't stay in card bearings. 
Metal-to-metal friction causes wear 
which destroys the close and accurate 
setting of Doffer and Top Flats. 


NON-FLUID OIL helps cards produce 
a full day’s output of clean, even 
sliver. Constant, dependable lubrica- 
tion protects card bearings and pre- 
serves adjustments. Oil bills are much 
less—for NON-FLUID OIL outlasts 
oil 3 to 5 times. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


* 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


* 
WAREHOUSES: 
Charlotte, N. C. 3 St. Louis, Mo. 
Greenville, S. C. Providence, R. I. Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. ? Detroit, Mich 
* 
TRADE MARK EGISTEREO 
NON- FLUI p Ol 


FORE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business — 


Papers, Inc. 
Published Semi-Monthly 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 218 W. Morehead St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Address: P. O. Box 133, Providence, R. I. 


David Clark - . - - - President and Editor 
Junius M. Smith . Vice-President and Business Manager 
F. R. Corey - - - - - Vice-President 
James T. McAden~ - - - - Associate Editor 
Maj. Ellis Royal (On leave in U. S. Army) Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year payable in advance - - $1.50 
Other countries in Postal Union - - - . . - $3.00 
Single copies. - - - - . - - 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to textile manufacturing 
and distribution. are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Failed to Reach $700,000 


Donations to the North Carolina Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., including Dec. 30, 1944, were $675,- 
585.17, which is somewhat, but not very much, short 
of the goal of $700,000 which had been set. 

We have no reports upon the Educational Foun- 
dation of Georgia or the J. E. Sirrine Textile Foun- 
dation, Inc., of South Carolina, but understand that 
both have fared very well and are in position to carry 
on extensive programs of textile education. 

Considering the multitude of drives which have 
recently been inaugurated, we think that the North 
Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., has done very 
well. Textile mills have been besieged with requests 
for donations for every kind of organization from 
‘Podunk College” to a new church for the “Sons and 
Daughters of I Will Arise” and many mill managers 
became so fed up with requests that they refused to 
give to any organization. 

If, as 1945 progresses, textile mills find that they 
will have substantial profits, many will make dona- 
tions to aid the program for improved textile educa- 
tion and some who have given the requested quota 

will make additional donations. 

In the meantime, due to the decision of the North 
Carolina Textile Foundation, Inc., to give more sup- 
port to textile research, and the employment as Direc- 
tor of Textile Research and Fabric Construction of 
one of the most outstanding textile research men in 
the world, their goal has been raised to $850,000. 
Due to the present connection of the man with cer- 
tain developments in Army fabrics, his name cannot 
be now announced. 

The training of young men for textile research 
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and the research which will be done under the direc- 
tion of the school of textiles should fully justify the 
additional expenditure and the raising of the goal. 

W. J. (Nick) Carter and David Clark, who have 
been principally concerned with raising the funds, 
have not only paid their own traveling expenses and. 
postage, but finding that up to Dec. 30 the corpora- 
tion had expended about $160 for postage and print- 
ing, each gave his personal check for half of the 
amount and therefore the books of the North Caro- 
lina Textile Foundation, Inc., now show no expense 
in connection with raising the $675,585.17. 

They wish to give credit for active and valuable 
assistance to Ralph Faison of the American Enka 
Corp., H. B. (Ike) Summerell of the North Ameri- 
can Rayon Corp. and Nick Loughlin and Henry 
Stokes of the Celanese Corp. : 

These men, by presenting and explaining the prop- 
osition to knitting mills, added many thousands of 
dollars to the donations. 


Statements in Parallel Columns 


On the next page we are placing in parallel col- 
umns the blast which Frank P. Graham made against 
Montgomery Ward & Co. on Dec. 18 and extracts 
from the reply which Montgomery Ward & Co. made 
through paid advertisements in a large list of news- 
papers. 


Frank P. Graham's statement makes out a strong 


case against Montgomery Ward & Co. until it is laid 


beside a calm statement of facts by that company. 

Neither Chairman Davis of the War Labor Board 
or member Frank P. Graham, who undertook to blast — 
Montgomery Ward & Co., have undertaken to deny 
any assertion made in the answer. | 

Montgomery Ward & Co. says, and no member 
of the War Labor Board has attempted to deny their 
statement, that they were ready and willing to put 
into effect the minimum wage ordered by the War 
Labor Board and that no attempt whatever had to be 
made to prevent their employees from joining the 
union if they wished to join. 

Petrillo of the American Federation of Musicians 
openly defied the War Labor Board but Frank P. 
Graham issued no blast against him. 

While Montgomery Ward & Co. are engaged to 
some extent in manufacturing and own subsidiaries 
which manufacture war materials, they are prima- 
rily in the business of selling goods to the public and 
we fail to see how any of the statements of Frank P. 
Graham about the effect, upon the war, of their re- 
fusal to obey the War Labor Board can be justified. 

It appears to us that Mr. Graham's blast was an 
effort to muddy the water and arouse a public senti- 
ment which would sustain him and the board in do- 
ing things which they knew they had no legal right 
to do. 
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Divergent Statements 


on the [Nontgomery Ward Case 


Frank P. Graham, member of the War Labor 
Board, issued a statement on Dec. 18, 1944, 
which said in part: 


Montgomery Ward’s defiance of the government, 
with its already epidemic possibilities for defiance by 
corporations and strikes by unions, again forces a pa- 
tient and reluctant government to meet the issue in a 
most critical hour. 


- Montgomery Ward would have us return to a policy 


which would make paramount a disruptive conflict be- 


tween capital and labor above the global conflict be- 
tween the United Nations and the Axis powers. 


The greatest threat to maximum production for the 
war is in the sorry imitation of the two main pattern 
makers of disunity,. confusion and disruption by un- 
representative and irresponsible leaders in business and 
labor. The imitators can be a dangerous threat both to 
responsible American business enterprise, and to the 
responsible labor movement, and all their basic Ameri- 
can values not only to the war but also to the freedom 
and democracy for which the war is fought... . . 


The American people in the midst of a war will 
back the umpire against the pattern makers of defiance 
and obstruction. The American people will back the 
war effort against the giants, who, in frustration, hate, 
and fear of the democratic trends of the age, would 
pull the two pillars of the temple of freedom and pro- 
duction. .. . 


Under the terms of the national no-strike, no-lockout 
policy there is no justification for any corporate defiance 
of the war policies of the nation, and there is no justi- 
fication for, any strike in time of. war. The national 
no-strike, no-lockout policy requires, in equity, the 
acceptance of the decisions of the War Labor Board. 
No corporation or union can be allowed to defy the 
board, to undermine the foundation of the no-strike, 


no-lockout pledge and to provide justification for any. 


strike or lockout whatsoever... . 


Montgomery Ward cannot establish the sovereignty 
of the corporation over the nation in the midst of a 


war for the security of corporations, unions and all our © 


free institutions. 


Montgomery Ward in this most crucial hour is 
defying the government of the United States. While 
General Eisenhower is calling for more production, 
Montgomery Ward is blasting at the foundations of 
maximum production. The maintenance of (union) 
membership provision, in addition to the sub-standard 
wages, in issue in these cases, is vital to the production 
and the battle front. 


Montgomery Ward & Co., in a statement 1s- 
sued through paid advertisements, said: 


Ward's has violated no law, nor denied to any union 
a privilege to which it is legally entitled. All employees 
at Ward's are free to join or not to join a union, as 
they wish. Ward’s fully recognizes this privilege and 
has assured all employees that their opportunity with 
the company will be the same whether they are union 
members or not. 


The board knows very well that Ward's has offered 
to adopt the minimum wage rates recommended by the 


board. The board knows very well that Ward’s policy 


is to pay wages as high as or higher than those paid by 
other employers in the community for similar employ- 
ment. 


The board knows very well that the real issue arises 
from its attempt to impose upon Ward's a closed shop 
in the form of maintenance of membership, together 
with the check-off of union dues from wages. ‘Ward's 
has refused to agree to any form of closed shop, or 
compulsory union membership, because the closed shop 
violates the American principles of liberty and free- 
dom. 


The board knows very well that its orders cannot be 
legally enforced by punishments. Congress, which is 
the sole law-making authority under our constitution, 
omitted from the War Labor Disputes Act all provi- 
sions which would have given board orders the force 
of law. Congress included in the original draft of the 
law a section which would have made board orders 
enforceable in the courts. Congress later removed this 
provision upon the written request of Mr. Davis, who 
asked that board orders be left as ‘mere declarations” 
which no one could be compelled to accept. Mr. Davis’ 
express reason for his request was that that board 
would then not be ‘‘subject to court review of its deci- 
sions. 


The Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
has held, at the request of the Attorney General acting 
as counsel for the board: that ordets of the War Labor 
Board are merely ‘‘advice’’ which no one has any legal 
duty to obey. The court held that anyone who refuses 
to comply with orders of the War Labor Board is not 
defying a command of the government and that, since 
the orders are merely advisory, no government official 
has the right to impose punishments on those who do 
not comply. The Supreme Court has refused to alter 
this decision. | 

The President of the United States knew this when 
he recently explained to Mr. Pretrillo of the American 
Federation of Musicians why that union could not be 
compelled to obey a board order. 
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This Graton & Knight ‘““Two-Fold’’ Check Strap of “Hairitan” leather 
operated in a mill three shifts a day for 14 months—the equivalent of 
better than 42 months’ normal service, considering it had no periods 


TYPICAL ORANGE LINE 


Records like this demonstrate the high tensile strength (aver- 
aging 6000 lbs.) and resiliency of Graton & Knight’s ‘‘Hair- 
itan”’ leather —- acknowledged at least the equal of any 
“European-type” hair-on leather. The unique “‘Two-Fold’’ 
construction permits the strap to adapt its contour to: the 
angle of the picker stick at the point of maximum impact. 


THE ORANGE LINE 
ONE QUALITY CONTROL FROM HIDE TO LOOM 


“Hairitan”’ products, identified by orange color on the 
flesh side, are manufactured, from green hide to finished 
product, under one roof, under a single control of quality, 
by the world’s largest manufacturer of industrial 
leather goods. 


PICKMASTER PICKERS with the famous “Life 
Saver” Hole...BLOCK PICKERS extra-resilient, 
cemented under pressure ... “TWO-FOLD” CHECK 
STRAPS straight or endless... JACK & FLAT 
HARNESS STRAPS for heavy-duty work ... ROUND 
HARNESS & DOBBY STRAPS center-stock “Hairi- 
tan”... LUG STRAPS 4 or 5 ply, folded, stitched; 2 or 
3 ply, cemented .. . LUG HOLD-UP STRAPS ... 
BUMPER OR SPINDLE STRAPS 1 or 2 ply. 


Graton & Knight also manufacture oak-tanned pickers, 
lug straps, bunters, box plate and binder leathers. . . 
“‘Research’’ rub roll aprons . . . G&K condenser tapes 
. . » G&K comber and gill box aprons .. . “‘“Research”’ 
leather belting. 


‘Knight Company, Worcester 4, Mass. 
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Torture tests assure top performance for ORANGE LINE 


loom products. Here check straps taken at random from stock 
are tested by a special machine which concentrates many 
months of service into a short period. The “picker stick” 
strikes the strap four times as often and with far greater force 
than the fastest loom. 


Give your loom fixers a chance to im- 
prove their records. Send for a valu- 
able catalog on G&K textile leathers 
and let them check each product, 
each advantage. Also have your name 
placed on a list to receive our inform- 
ative literature on textile leathers. 
Address 328 Franklin St., Graton & 


ORANGE LINE 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Supplied by the leading distributors to the textile industry . . - 
look under Graton & Knight in “Belting’’ section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete 
catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEAR BOOK. 
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MASTER MECHANICS’ SECTION 


Oil for Them that Spin and Toil 


‘From December, 1944, ESSO OILWAYS) 


EARLY 35,000,000 spindles in our vast textile indus- 

try are spinning the yarns of victory. This year tril- 

lions of miles of yarns—cotton, woolen, worsted, rayon, 

nylon—will spend the dizzy part of their lives winding on 

and off spindles that. revolve at speeds as high as 12,000 

r.p.m. And ‘the spindles carry heavier packages—more 

yarn—than ever before. These hurried and burdensome 

lives, as a means of increasing production and lowering 

cost, might spell frequent spindle trouble if it were not 
for the oils that help'the spindles spin and toil “at ease.” 

To keep up the war pace, spindle oils must be better than 
those used in peacetime, even though the tendency then was 
to increase speeds and produce larger packages. The war 
demands have aggravated these conditions. Spindle oils 
must stay on the job protecting spindles, their bearings and 
their bolsters against wear that necessitates spindle stoppage 
for replacement and repair. Every foot of yarn and every 
yard of cloth must come off the production line on schedule 
so that manufacturers of hundreds of textile products for 
‘our armed forces can make deliveries on time. 

The three principal functions of spindle oils are to damp 
spindle vibration, keep power consumption at a minimum 
and minimize bolster.and spindle blade wear. Vibration 
may be caused by unbalanced packages; increased spindle 
and bolster clearances resulting from wear, poor tape splices, 
incorrect tape tension and loose tape-tension pulleys. These 
conditions are more likely to exist today because of wartime 
labor shortages and lack of proper attention to maintenance. 
If vibration is not damped by the oil, power losses and 
wear are increased and oil consumption increases. 

While performing these functions, spindle oils should 
not produce fog or mist.. Not only are these an indication 
of oil loss but the oil fog deposits on the spindle rail where 
it picks up fly. This usually causes yarn to become specked. 
Spindle oils also should inhibit corrosion and pitting of 
spindle and bolster. These frequently result from the moist 
atmosphere of spinning rooms. 

Spindle oils for many mills should also have exception- 


ally high film strength to withstand the occasional shock ’ 


loads under which they are forced to operate. Low film 
strength means excessive wear. The oils must not oxidize, 
thicken, gum or sludge excessively, for if they do, not only 
will more power be needed to spin the spindles, but what 
is more important, bolsters will require frequent cleaning. 
This means shutdowns so that men can remove solid matter 
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from the bolsters. Spindle oils also must not contain light 
fractions which vaporize rapidly. Another way of putting 
it is to say that spindle oils must have high flash points or 
they can’t keep up the pace. A low flash point nearly always 
means excessive consumption, and, of course, only the 
volatile portions evaporate, leaving thickened oil in the 
bolsters. And that, as every mill man knows, causes in- 
creased power consumption and frequent dismantling of 
the spindles to clean the bolsters. 

There is the matter of correct viscosity for the speed of 
spindle operation. Correct viscosity 1s important because 
bearing clearances in spindles must be small to eliminate 
wobble and an oil must be chosen which will effectively 
lubricate the bearings and maintain its viscosity under oper- 
ating conditions. A thin film of oil circulates. within the 
spindle base. Air reaches the oil and, as a result, the oil 
may oxidize and eventually cause gum and other deposits 
to form. These deposits interfere with oil circulation and 
permit metal-to-metal contact, consequent wear anda tend- 
ency in the spindle to vibrate. 

Color, likewise, 1s important in spindle ous. Extremely 
light colored oil, even if it does get on the yarn, will not 
discolor it enough to require removal, another time-killer 
which delays production. If removal is necessary, the oils 
should come out of yarn or cloth easily. 


lubrication 


Correct 


— of oils depends on package size, speed and condition of 
rame. 


is a prime necessity in spinning, and 
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Department 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE company 
Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


tive 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BOX 1694 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


PHONE 3-9831 


‘I WANT a superintendent's job with small yarn 


mill. Employed at present as superintendent of 
a large mill. Would appreciate any inquiry. Good 
reasons for desiring to change. Address ‘Box 
401," care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent small carded 
yarn mill located in North Carolina, South Car- 
olina or Georgia. 18 ye2rs experience carding, 
spinning, twisting, single and ply, coarse and fine 
counts: and windng. No experience on colored 
stock. 10 years as general overseer of carding 
and spinning: 3 years as assistant superintend- 
ent; at present employed but desire to make a 
change. Address ‘“‘Box K-21,’" care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent; now  assist- 
ant superintendent of yarn mills, but can handle 
weaving and would like to make change; would 
like to have superintendent's job of average size 
small mill, or would like to have assistant super- 
intendent’s job in any size mill: 38 years of age 
and can furnish best of references. Address ‘‘E- 
26."" care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


Complete Spinning Unit as Follows: 


2—Blending Feeders. 
1—Bale Breaker. 


1—Whitin Downstroke Cleaner with Cage Section. 


1—3-Beater Kitson 40” Single Process Picker with Hopper. 


24—40” Cards, 12” Coilers. 


20—Deliveries of Whitin Drawing, 12” Coilers. 
2—12x6 Saco & Pettee Slubbers, 72 Spindles each. 
2—-10x5 Saco-Pettee Slubbers, 120 Spindles each. 


10—Dobson Barlowe 8x3% Speeders, 160 Spindles each, used for making 


4’s yarn. 


8—Frames of Mason Spinning, 344” gauge, 2%4” 


frame. Ideal for making 8’s yarn. 


ring, 252 Spindles per 


2—6” gauge Spoolers for 5x7 Spools, 100 Spindles each. 
1—No. 30 Foster Winder, 100 Spindles, cones and tubes. 
2—Draper Twisters, 442” ring, 544” gauge, 108 Spindles each. 
2—H & B Twisters, 444” ring, 544” gauge, 120 Spindles each. 


1—10x5 Fly Twister with an 8-ply Creel. 


Humidifiers—M otors—Shafting—Belting and Shop Equipment. 


All above machinery is now in operation and we can make prompt 
delivery. You do not have to buy any real estate but can rent 
building in which machinery is now in, very cheap. This plant is 
located in North Carolina. If interested contact us immediately. — 


Phone 3-9831 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


P. O. Box No. 1245 


SEEKING SALES CONNECTION — Practical mill 
man; former plant manager of large Southern 
mill; some sales experience. N. C. State textile 
graduate; age 45; married. Desire sales connec- 
tion with machinery or supply manufacturer. 
Salary or commission. A-1 references. Apply 
“Cc. S. C.,"" care Textile Bulletin. 


SALESMAN AVAILABLE—Desire connection with 
reliable concern. 12 years calling on all types of 
manufacturers in the Carolinas, including textile 
plants. Age 40; marred; now employed. P. O. Box 
1737, Greenville, S. C. 


WANTED—Job as Overseer of Brownell Twisting 
or Spinning. Experienced. Large family. Address 
‘*‘Brownell Twisting,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED with some large textile con- 
cern which has no system at all in their supply 
room, to put it on a modern method, with the 
intention of becoming supply room manager or 
assistant purchasing agent. 18 years’ experience. 
Can furnish references. Write ‘‘E. H.,"’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


DETECTIVES 


Furnished for undercover or open in- 
vestigations to Industrial Plants, At- 
torneys, Banks and Individuals. Male 
and female operatives. Per diem basis 
only. “‘Our best advertisement is a job 
well done.”"" References: Any Lynch- 
burg bank or City official, Phone or 
write Cundiff’s Detectives, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va. No branch offices and no 
solicitors. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1288 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 
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WANTED 


New England Mill Supply Company, with 
large potential market, would like to con- 
tact Southern manufacturer as exclusive 
representative in New England on the fol- 
lowing items: 


Shuttles 

Harness Frames 

Heddles : 

Reeds (Metal and Pitch Band) 
Vulcanized Fibre Cans and Trucks 
Shuttle Fur 

Spinning Tapes 

Cotton Rope and Banding 

and other textile mill specialties. 


Reply to Advertiser ‘‘No. J-71,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED | 
TIME STUDY MAN 


With experience and college training pre- 
ferred for nationally known textile firm. 
Good post-war possibilities and few recon- 
version problems. This is a permanent po- 
sition with well established company. Give 
age, draft status, together with complete 
outline of experience and salary expected. 
All replies confidential. 


Write “F-29,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Cotton Mill Superintendent 
for 65,000-spindle Print Cloth Mills, mak- 
ing 30s and 40s yarns. Applicant to be 
good manager of help, and who knows the 
mill business in all departments, and who 
has the ability to operate successfully such 
a mill with the quality and quantity pro- 
duction, and who also has had some ex- 
perience in changing over such a mill to 
spin and weave Rayon Yarns. State in ap- 
plication your qualifications, experience, age 
and salary expected, all of which will be 
considered confidential. Address your reply 


to “XYZ."’ care Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 
N. C, 


Advertisers 


Akron Belting Co. 
Allen Co. 
Arkansas Co. 
Armstrong Cork Co. 


Baily & Co., Joshua L. 
Barium Reduction Corp. 
Barkley Machine Works 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


Carolina Refractories Co. 
Clinton Co. . : 
Crabb & Co., William 
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Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
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Lempco Products, Inc. 


Loper, Ralph BE... 


Luttrell & Co., C. E. 


National Ring Traveler Co.. 
Neisler Mills . 
N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co. 
Norlander-Young Machine Co. 


Orkin Exterminating Co. 


PP 
Peach & Co., D. W. 
Pease & Co., J. N.... 
Premier Roller Shop 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Riviera Hotel 


Scott Co., Henry L. 
Seydel~Woolley & Co. 
Shell Oil Co. 

Slaughter Machinery Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Belting Co.. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co.. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., J. P. 


Terrell Machine Co. 

Texas Co., The 

Textile Apron Co... ; 
Texwood Mig. & Sales Co. 


Valentine & Co., J. W. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 


WAK Industries 
Water Tank Service Co... 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 
Whitin Machine Works... 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co... ae 
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39-YEAR-OLD SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 


wishes to make desirable connection with a 
reputable company that needs a man famil- 
iar with every phase of grey goods manu- 
facturing, and carding of synthetic blends. 
Have worked in every department of textile 
plant, and had successful selling experience 
for past eight years, also know textile costs 
and office management. Interested strictly 
in sales or sales management. An interview 
can be arranged if you want a high type 
man to handle southern sales or as sales 
representative. Pleasantly known to practi- 
cally all southern textile executives. 
Write 
care Textile Bulletin. 


men. 


WANTED: Overseer and Shift Foreman, 
Twisting and Weaving Departments. 
Rayon Tire Cord Plant, Located in the 
South. Good opportunity for Capable 


Address “J-D,” care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED 


Positon as accountant. Have had several 
years in textile accounting and am now 
secretary of a cotton mill. Have completed 


&® course of accounting training. Good ref- 
erences 


Write “E-M,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted: Draper loom fixers and a tying 
in machine operator by Georgia mill. 


Address “JK, Care Textile Bulletin 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO . NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 
Merchandising 
Domestic Export 


JOSUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY Inc. 


Selling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH ST. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Extensive connections in foreign markets as well 
as offices in principal cities in the United States 
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Cotton Goods Mlarket 


The Worth Street market closed out 1944 with about the 
same degree of activity that was in evidence throughout the 
year. Anxiety over expected changes in M-317 has caused 
mills to delay formulating plans for selling in the first 
quarter of this year. 


As a means of making more towels available for both 


military and civilian needs, the War Production Board has 


issued up size specifications under which Turkish or terry 
woven towels or toweling shall be made after Jan. 22, 
1945. This action was taken by issuance of Direction Three 
to Limitation Order L-99, 

Under the direction, no manufacturer, regardless of rat- 
ed orders, may make any Turkish or terry woven toweling 
containing more than 32 picks per inch on the loom, bor- 
ders excepted, or towels in lengths greater than 40 inches 
finished bath size or 26 inches finished guest size; or hav- 
ing a weight in excess of 5.45 pounds per dozen in 20 by 
10-inch size of proportionate weights in other sizes (with 
five per cent plus tolerance); or having a hem more than 
three-cighths of an inch in width. Exemption, however, is 
made for Turkish or terry woven toweling made on jac- 
quard or towels made from such toweling. 

Diaper cloth was produced last-year at the rate of 34 
yards per infant, as compared with 24 yards per infant in 
1939, WPB's Ofhce of Civilian Requirements announced 
last month. A 93 per cent increase in total yardage bal- 
anced against a 31 per cent population increase in the age 
range up to two years allows about 40 per cent more diaper 
material for each child, OCR pointed out. However, offi- 


cials said that the almost doubled diaper production has not | 


been enough to maintain normal stocks in retail stores and 
so make shopping easy. 
The Office of Price Administration has clarified the de- 


scription of and corrected the prices for certain fabrics 


listed in the recent pricing action covering fine cotton 
goods. That action established interim ceiling prices for 
fine cotton goods, and the revision is Amendment 18 to 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 11. 

Exporters of finished piece goods have been granted an 
additional two months, expiring March 2, 1945, to make 
delivery to ocean carriers in performance of existing con- 
tracts at present ceilings, the Office of Price Administration 
has announced. 

WPB has amended General Imports Order M-63 and 
removed several materials from Lists I] and III of the 
order. Import controls on these materials are no longer 
necessary, WPB said. Materials removed from List II in- 
clude the following cotton yarns and fabrics: airplane cloth, 
balloon fabric and English spun combed cotton yarn. 


J.P. STEVENS & Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


Once the freeze on the use and sale of carded cotton sale 


yarn and roving, in counts of 20s or coarser, goes into 
effect. manufacturers of upholstery materials will have to 
end production for civilians within 30 days, according to 
spokesmen for the industry in the Philadelphia sales yarn 
market. Their inventories are very low and what yarns 
they have on. harid, principally colored and in the warp, 
are not suitable for making duck. 

Some view the freeze as a move to force their manpower 
into war work. If this is the case, the War Production 
Board will not be attaining its objective, because about 75 
per cent of the workers in these plants are too old for 
shipyards and the like. They average, it is said, about 60 
years, with some over 70 and loom fixers as old as 75 and 
still active. 

Some do not believe the duck program needs all the 
yarns being frozen, wondering if it will be channeled off 
into other products. 

The Census Bureau has reported that the cotton spinning 
industry operated during November at 120.6 per cent of 
capacity. Based on an activity of 80 hours a week, Novem. 
ber activity compares with 117.4 in October last year, and 
125.3 in November, 1943. 

Active spindle hours for November totaled 9,706,627,- 
504 or an average of 420 hours per spindle in place, com- 
pared with 9,486,971,017 and 410 for October last year, 
and 10,179,441,061 and 436 for November, 1943. 

Active spindle hours for November included: in cotton- 
growing states, 8,146,416,895, or an average of 462 hours 
per spindle. in place; and in the New- England states, 1,- 
104,944,971, and 286. Active spindle hours and the aver- 
age per spindle in place, for November, by states, follow: 
Alabama, 805,620,602 and 446: Connécticut, 115,277,778 
and 237; Georgia, 1,435,577,573 and 466; Maine, 176,- 
184,643 and 293: Massachusetts, 796,085,072 and 297: 
MissiSsippi, 65,099,451 and 491; New Hampshire, 96,,- 
496,757 and 350:: New York, 71,319,218 and 266: North 
Carolina, 2,604,008,912 and 456; Rhode Island, 207,292.- 
721 and 251: South Carolina, 2,592,914,586 and 487: Ten- 
nessee, 246:908.013 and 457: Texas, 84.628.313 and 354: 
Virginia, 249,559,474 and 406; all other states, 159,654,- 
391 and 296. 

Cotton yarn sale houses have started the new year with- 
out expectation that production would show any decided 
increase during the first month and with no outlook for a 
loosening up of the market for months to come. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 
+ + + 
Southern Representative 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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PROUD TO 
ANNOUNCE... 


A NEW 
ADDITION 


Our customers 
and friends 

in the South 
will be glad to 
learn that we 
now have 
warehouse 
facilities in 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Address orders 
and 


inquiries to: 


W. H. & F. JORDAN, JR., 
MFG. CO. 
E. B. Wheeler 
P.O. Box 501 
Charlotte 1, N.C. 


2126 E. Somerset St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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S.1.A. Board Meets Jan. 20 


A meeting of the Southern Textile Association 
board of governors has been scheduled at Charlotte 
the morning of Jan. 20. This semi-annual session 
‘will take up several matters, although the most im- 
portant objective is the scheduling of. various divi- 
sional meetings this spring. The meeting Jan. 20 
will begin at 10 a. m. in the Hotel Charlotte, with 
this session to be followed by a luncheon. 


Another Picker Stick Crisis Looms 


Refusal of wood sawyers who provide manufacturers 
with hickory picker stick blanks to furnish the blanks under 


existing Office of Price Administration ceilings is posing a: 


crisis for the textile industry, just as a similar situation did 
in January, 1943. Members of the Picker Stick Manufac- 
turers Association have revealed that stocks of lumber in 
their warehouses are insufficient to last far into 1945. 

For the past month, members of the association state, 
sawyers have ceased taking orders or making deliveries at 
the OPA ceiling of $200 a thousand feet, which was estab- 
lished in March of 1943, due to the fact that the sawyers 
are receiving $250 a thousand feet for stock of similar 
dimension from governmental agencies, and in some in- 
stances a premium is added for selected quality. W. Irving 
Bullard, chairman of the board of directors of the P. S. 
M. A., and president of the E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp. of 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn., conferred recently 
with officials of the OPA and WPB in Washington. Upon 
the suggestion of these officials, Mr. Bullard has sent letters 
to mill owners asking that every weaving mill in the coun- 
try communicate immediately with OPA Administrator 
Chester Bowles, stating monthly requirements of picker 
sticks, how long the present stock will last, outstanding 
unfilled orders for picker sticks, and anticipated percentage 
of fabric production that will be used for war purposes in 
the first six months of 1945. 


OBITUARY 


Barron Warwick, Sr., 65, engineer at the Fulton Bag 
and Cotton Mills, Marietta, Ga., was killed Dec. 14 when 
struck by an automobile on the highway in front of his 
home. He was alighting from another car at the time. 
Survivors include his wife, two sons and a brother. 


G. A. Gatlin, former night superintendent at the Dallas 
plant of the Texas Textile Mills, died Dec. 15 at his home 
in Thomaston, Ga. He left the Dallas plant about a year 
ago because of poor health. 


Dr. Henry Dreyfus, 62, chairman and managing direc- 
tor of British Celanese, Ltd., died Dec. 31 in London. He 


was a brother of Dr. Camille Dreyfus, president of the 


Celanese Corp. of America, and was vice-president of the 
latter concern. 


Thomas J. Bagwell, 71, superintendent of the Henrietta 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills since 1929, died Dec. 25 after a long 
illness. A native of Spartanburg, S. C., Mr. Bagwell had 
been connected with the textile industry for 50 years. 


James Russell, 30, overseer of spinning at the Mutual 


Mill of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., died from wounds 


received at shooting affray Dec. 24 near the mill office. 


George Whitman Smith, 46, assistant to the plant man- 
ager of the Springs Cotton Mills, Fort Mill, S. C., died 
Oct. 9. A graduate of The Citadel, he had been a teacher 
before he entered the textile industry. He is survived by 
his widow and one sister. 


Dennie V. Vaughn, 59, retired, for 22 years master me- 
chanic at Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., died Jan. 
1. He is survived by his wife, one son, and two sisters. 
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PARTNER WANTED 


Have available 25 spinning frames, 5,000 


MANAGER AVAILABLE 
Thoroughly experienced all phases cotton 
yarn mill from buying cotton to selling 
product. Also had years of experience on 
colored and novelty yarns. At present em- 
ployed but have reason for considering 
change. 

Write ‘‘Manager,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


DYER and DYE TESTER—EXPERIENCED 


Ohio Producer of dyestuffs requires imme- 
diately an experienced man familiar with 
the latest technique of dyeing all types of 
fibres used in textile industry. Applicants 
should give complete information, including 
past experience and training, salary desired 
in first letter. 
Write “Box 16,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—MANAGER 
For Cotton Mill making colored yarn fab- 
rics, suitings, coverts, tickings, denims, 
sales yarns. Must have knowledge of mill, 
office, fabric development, sales and be 
capable of assuming many responsibilities. 
Location deep South. 


“Write ‘“‘Box B~-28,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


NOTICE TO ROLLER SHOPS 


I can now fill your orders for KROME- 
WELD cot and apron cement in the origi- 
nal glass jars same as I used to put it in. 
Send orders to 
H. C. SWANN 
1206 Pine St., . Kingsport, Tenn. 


spindles, old style Whitin, but in good 
running condition; now running. Would 
like to have the backing of some person 
or firm who has the other equipment to 
operate a small yarn mill, or who would 
finance a small yarn mill, Have had con- 
siderable experience in management. 


Write ‘“‘Spinning,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Cementer for public Roller Shop, man or 
woman. Must be fairly fast as well as 
good. Good pay for right person. Must 
have release and be ready to come on quick 
notice. 
Write ‘‘J-143,"’ 
care Textile Bulletin 


FOR SALE 
Complete Weaving Unit, consisting of 27 
Cc: & K. Heavy Duck Looms; widths rang- 
ing from 58” to 72”; 1 Beamer, 1 Brusher 
and Inspecting Machine, Motors, etc. 
Write or wire E. T. Combs, 
2271 San Jose Ave. Alameda, Calif. 


WANTED 


Overseer to assume charge of production in 
small yarn mill in Virginia. Excellent pros- 
pect for advancement. Write, giving full 
details of experience, age, education, family 


status, etc. 


Write “Box K-6,’’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 
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QMC Booklet Advises Precaution in Handling 
Chemically-Treated Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 15) —originally dyed, then 1s 
treated with a mildewproofing agent, and, finally, a water 


repellent. Webbing, rope, leather, paper and even wooden 


tent pins are all rendered resistant to fungal spores and 
threads which, although microscopically tiny, are giants of 
destruction. 

Before the Army awards a contract for any equipment, 
the materials to be used are tested and must be approved 
by the Office of the Surgeon General. Two hundred volun- 
teers, sweating in laboratory-made jungle climate, wear, use 
or handle the materials to be tested for days, to find if the 
chemicals used in waterproofing and mildewproofing have 
any tendency to produce irritation to’the skin under tropi- 
cal conditions. When the Office of the Surgeon General 
says there is no danger, that is the green light to the Quar- 
termaster Corps, and production begins. 

Army materials pass through the hands of thousands of 
workers before they get to the soldiers. Even though these 
materials have been approved by the Surgeon General, occa- 
sional skin irritations may crop up among the workers. This 
may not necessarily be due to the chemical treatment of the 
materials, but may be caused by food or some external 
cause entirely foreign to the worker's job. This may be 
easily checked by transferring the worker to another job. 
If the condition continues, it is an indication that it was 
not caused by contact with the materials with which he 
worked. 

Oftentimes, irritations of the skin, nose or throat, experi- 
enced by entire groups in a factory, are not caused by con- 


tact with materials, but by conditions in which they work. 
Such conditions often give rise to losses in man hours and 
the subsequent failures in production. To prevent this ts 
the purpose of the pamphlet now being distributed by the 
Office of the Quartermaster General. Approaching the 
problem on the basis of the “ounce of prevention,” the 
Quartermaster Corps pamphlet sets forth a number of pre- 
cautionary ways by which most hazards can be avoided. 
Most plants are meticulous about keeping their premises 
strictly in accordance with the requirements of health and 
labor departments, but, even in the best regulated plants, 
toxic conditions may exist unseen until the effects become 
evident among the employees. In such cases, the plant in- 
volved may send a request to the Quartermaster Procuring 
Depot, to which they are under contract, for a medical ofh- 
cer to survey the manufacturing operation where the hazard 
seems to exist. This, of course, should be done only with 
the knowledge and approyal of the local health authorities. 


Textile Export Allocation Announced 


The Foreign Economic Administration has notified ex- 
porters that a probable allocation of approximately 20,000,- 
000 linear yards of certain cotton textiles is anticipated for 
the first six months of 1945 for certain Middle East areas. 
Announcement of this probable allocation is made to assist 
exporters in soliciting orders in the Middle East area, but 
does not represent any commitment on the’ part of the FEA 
as the allocation may be subject to change without notice, 
the agency said. At present the allocation will cover ship- 
ments to Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Cyrenaica, Eritrea, Ethio- 
pia, Iran, Iraq, Syria and Tripolitania. 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


The Sodium Sulphide produced by our 
method is clean, and our Sodium Suphide 
STRIPS are of the right thickness to 
prevent dust losses, yet dissolve easily 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of High Quality Sodium Sulphide for Over a Quarter of a Century 
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ATLAS BRAND 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


STOCKED BY 


AND CARD MAKERS 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


TESTING 


helps speed 
Reconversion 


*Scott Testers are made in all capa- 
cities from single hair to 2,000 Ibs. 
for tensile, burst, flexing, crepeage, 
hysteresis, etc. Machine shown at left 
is Model J-2 for skeiri or single end 
yarn testing. 


* Registered 
Trademark 


TESTERS 


An adequate testing routine gives you the Control that 
speeds all the steps in reconversion—purchasing, research, 
production, acceptance-inspection. The 60 models of *Scott 
Testers span the field of textile testing for tensile, hysteresis, 
crepeage, twist, flexing, burst, etc., from single hair to one ton. 


115 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. |. 


304 FOREST AVENUE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


SS 


Legal Decisions During 1944 of Interest 
To the Textile Industry 


(Continued from Page 13)—unitary result; a system for 
doing something; things having an immoral object; things 
operated by “mechanical skill,’ and which do not require 
‘inventive ability’’ to perfect; all devices that are inopera- 
tive and impractical; all devices that are not new and use- 
ful; and all other things which have been described in any 
publication, or patented in this or any other country. 

Moreover, any prior patent or use of the invention in a 
foreign country invalidates a patent. For example, in In 
re Kaase, 140 Fed. (2d) 1016, reported April, 1944, it 
was shown that an inventor filed an application patent on 
a process for treating textile material which comprises im- 
pregnating the material with a compound having the for- 
mula R. N=-C—Y where R ts an aliphatic radical contain- 
ing at least ten carbon atoms and Y stands for a member 
of a group consisting of O and S, and heating the impreg- 
nated material to render the same water-repellent. The 
higher court refused to allow the patent because of evidence 
that a prior British patent disclosed a similar invention. 

Another common source of litigation arises when an 
employee obtains a patent and his employer claims owner- 
ship of it. It is well established law if an employee invents 
a device on his employer's time the employer is sole owner 
of the patent. For example, in National Development Co. 
vs. Gray, 55 N. E. (2d) 783, reported July, 1944, it was 
shown that a company. sued a former employee named 
Lawson to get ownership of a patent he had obtained. 
During the trial the company proved these facts: Lawson 
had been employed by the company as a draftsman on an 
experimental machine. Lawson, while in the company’s 
employment, prepared a drawing at his home showing a 
machine. This drawing was dated May 21, 1937, and 
served as a basis of for the construction of a patented 
machine and the issuance of the patent. Lawson left the 
company s employment Aug. 28, 1937. It is interesting to 
observe that the higher court held that the company was 
the legal owner of the patent and ordered Lawson to assign 
the patent to it. 

An employee who assists part or full time in manufac- 
turing, processing or handling interstate commerce goods is 
entitled to wages specified by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

For example, in Orange vs. Tuggle, 27 S. E. (2d) 769, 
it was shown that an employee was employed to assist in 
unloading trucks at the employer's plant. The trucks con- 
tained merchandise transported from other states. He sued 
to recover back wages under the Fair Labor Standards Acct. 
The higher court held in favor of the employee, and said: 

"The unloading at destination of an interstate shipment is 
work in interstate transportation, whether done by the car- 
rier or another. 


Another court held that if an employee works part time 


in interstate commerce the employer must pay him Federal 
wages for full time. When deciding whether an employee 
is entitled to payments of wages specified by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the important consideration is: Do the acts 
performed by the employee, not the employer's business, 
relate to interstate commerce business ? 

Modern higher courts consistently hold that when, in 
consequence of an accident, an employee suffers total and 
permanent disability, and the statutory award is made there- 
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for, this automatically excludes any further allowance. For 

example, in Montgomery vs. York Mills, Inc., 30 S. E. 
(2d) 68, reported July, 1944, the question presented the 
court was: May an award for serious bodily disfigurement 
be made under the South Carolina Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act where the injured employee is totally and per- 
manently disabled by reason of complete paralysis below 
the waist, and is being compensated for total disability ? 

In this case an employee was permanently and _ totally 
disabled and he had received from the Industrial Commis- 
sion for hospital, medical, physicians,, nurses and other 
expenses, the sum of $7,804.21 and since Feb. 1, 1944, it 
has been paying additional expenses of approximately $475 
per month. In holding the employee not entitled to receive 
additional compensation for loss of hands, feet, or other 
disfigurement the higher court said: ‘In this light, bodily 
disfigurement is no different in legal contemplation from 
such matters as pain, humiliation, etc. While there are 
elements of re -overy at common law, they have no place in 
the schedule of compensation provided by the Workmen's 
Compensation Act... .. For to add an award for bodily 
disfigurement would be to go beyond the whole scheme of 
our Workmen's Compensation legislation.” 

Recently, a higher Federal court laid down a rule for 
making marginal computations. For example, in Standard 
Knitting Mills, Inc., vs. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
141 Fed. (2d) 195, reported May, 1944, it was shown that 
a textile corporation spun yarn from cotton which it pur- 
chased, and also bought yarn which it co-mingled with its 
own yarn by further processing into cloth and garments. 
The legal tax question presented the company was: how 
can a textile mill corporation make marginal computations 
under Section 501 (e) (2) to determine the extent to 
which it shifted to others processing: taxes imposed but not 
paid. 

It is interesting to observe that the higher court held that 
the ‘‘selling price’ of articles, with respect to which a tax 

was imposed, should include the entire amount for which 
the garments, including waste materials, were sold, without 
deduction for bad debts.. Moreover ‘‘cost of the materials’ 
should include the amount paid for the yarn purchased 
and should exclude losses sustained ro dealings in “‘cot- 
ton futures.”’ 

Modern courts consistently hold it is the duty of customs 
collector to carry into effect the instruction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. The only review decisions that can come 
before the courts is whether such instruction was in con- 
formity with the United States statute. For illustration, in 

United States vs. Barr, 143 Fed. (2d) 132, reported July, 
1944, it was shown that a corporation imported a shipment 
of woolen fabrics from England to the United States at the 
port of New York. The merchandise was invoiced in 
pounds sterling. The consumption entry shows a conversion 
of the pounds sterling to United States dollars at the rate 
of “4.035 official” per pound. The corporation objected to 
the rate of 4.035 and protested that the collector should 
have converted at the “free’’ rate of exchange on the date 
of exportation. 

However, since it was shown that on the day the goods 
were received in the United States the Secretary of the 
Treasury had issued a table showing this rate, the higher 
court upheld its validity. This higher court said: “We are 
of Opinion that Section 522(c), contemplates the finding 
of a single buying rate of exchange.” 
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Three-Phase Emulsions for Printing, Dyeing 
Patented By Aridye 


A new type of pigmented emulsion for use in printing 
and dyeting textiles is covered by U. S. Patent No. 2,364,- 
692, granted Dec. 12 to Norman S. Cassel, vice-president 
and technical director of Aridye Corp., and assigned to the 
Fair Lawn, N. J., company. The patent also covers the 
method for producing this type of emulsion. The new type 
of emulsion is known as a three-phase emulsion and is said 
by the inventor to employ a novel physical structure tha’ 
offers distinct advantages in printing and dyeing with pig- 
ments. Emulsions previously known to textile chemists 
consisted of two phases—an aqueous phase and an oil or 
lacquer phase. The three-phase emulsion consists of one 
continuous phase and two dispersed immiscible phases. 

The original Aridye patents covered emulsions of water 
in pigmented lacquer, and the application of these for 
coloring textiles. Later it was discovered in the Aridye 

Laboratories that the best results could be obtained if the 
pigment were first dispersed in a concentrated resin solu- 
tion, and then dispersed in the continuous lacquer phase. 
This resulted in a three-phase emulsion: (1) a continuous 
phase consisting of an unpigmented low-solids-content lac- 
quer, (2) one dispersed phase consisting of an aqueous 
fluid, and (3) a second dispersed phase consisting of a 
concentrated pigmented resin-solvent aggregate. The low- 
solids-content lacquer consists essentially of a binding 
agent and an organic solvent. Preferably, the binder should 
be one which is originally soluble in an ordinary ‘organic 


solvent, and which can be converted into an insoluble state 


after heating. One suitable type of resin solution mentioned 
in the patent is an alkyd resin dissolved in petroleum sol- 
vent. The aqueous fluid usually is water. 

Another type of three-phase emulsion covered by the 
patent is one consisting of an outer continuous aqueous 
phase and two dispersed organic phases. After the appli- 
cation for this patent had been made, Aridye Corp. decided 
that rather than withhold the development from the market 


until the patent issued, it would include in its licenses 
granted to textile finishers the right to use this new type of 
emulsion. This was done, and pigment colors suitable for 
application in three-phase emulsions were marketed. 

Introduction of the three-phase emulsions to finishing 
plants permitted shipment of pigment colors in more con- 
centrated form than had been possible previously. Another 
advantage of this development from the viewpoint of the 
textile printer or pigment dyer is that the use of the three- 
phase emulsions results in less effect on the hand of the 
finished fabrics. Still another advantage is that concentrated 
pigment colors can be diluted to the desired shade with a 
low-solids unpigmented clear without danger of causing 
flocculation of the pigment. 

Most of the textile printers in this country and a number 
of dyers are now applying pigmented emulsions to textiles 
under licenses granted by Aridye Corp. The license, which 
is available to any textile finisher, calls for the payment to 
Aridye Corp. of a royalty equal to six per cent of the cost 
of the compositions used by the licensee under the license. 
Development of the three-phase emulsion is another step in 
Aridye’s continuing program of 
ments. 


“Pioneering with Pig- 


Following a recent 18- isch snietadl in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., the management of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
CDi, Inc. , posted a message of commendation to the em- 
ployees for their fine performance in the face of the difh- 
culties presented by the snowstorm. The message was 
posted on all bulletin boards of the company’s electrochem- 
icals plant and the adjacent plant which the company oper- 
ates for the Chemical Warfare Service. This step was taken 
after a check-up showed that 85 per cent of the personnel 
of the two plants, including a large number of women, 
reported for work although most of them had to reach the 
plant on foot, and that no production was lost due to absent 
employees. Some of the employees had to trudge through. 
the deep snow as far as ten miles to reach the plant, the 
company said. 


MILL STARCH . 
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National Cotton Council's Meeting Scheduled 
Jan. 22-24 


Problems of the American cotton industry, from both the 
over-all viewpoint and narrowed down to specific fields of 
competition, will be given a full airing at the sixth annual 
meeting of the National Cotton Council of America, to be 
held at the Hotel Peabody in Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 22-24. 
Plans for the session, which will be attended by representa- 
tives of every branch of the cotton industry from each of 
the 17 cotton-producing states, were announced last month 
by the council. 


Problems of the industry will be presented formally in | 


two discussions featuring the second day's session. In one, 
outstanding speakers will discuss “What Cotton Faces,” 
from the viewpoint of the government, the cotton producer, 
and the cotton manufacturer. In the second discussion, 
which will take the form of an open forum presided over 
by Ransom Aldrich, president of the Mississippt Farm 
Bureau Federation, speakers will discuss cotton’s competi- 
tion in the fields of wearing apparel and household prod- 
ucts, industrial uses, and as food and feed. 

Speakers scheduled to participate in the discussions in- 
clude: Carl C. Farrington of Washington, director of the 
Office of Basic Commodities, War Food Administration: 
Albert $. Goss, master, the National Grange; W. C. Planz 
of New York, president of the Textile Export Association; 
Homer Howse of St. Louis, Mo., director of sales, Bemis 
Bag Co.: G. M. Tisdale of New York, vice-president of 
United States Rubber Co.; C. K. Everett of New York, 
merchandising director, Cotton-Textile Institute; and A. L. 
Ward of Dallas, Tex., educational director, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association. 

In regular work sessions of the three-day meeting, the 
council’s delegate members will study all phases of the in- 
dustry’s problems and map plans and programs to meet 
them. Divided into groups, their studies will concentrate 
on the problems of research, sales promotion, exports, and 
production, processing and marketing. Committees are 
charged with extending present council programs, and de- 
veloping new ones, in each of these fields. 

The meeting will be keynoted Monday morning, Jan. 22, 
when Oscar Johnston, Scott, Miss., planter and president of 
the council, delivers his annual report. In this message, 
Mr. Johnston will call on delegate members to review plans 
already developed and in operation to prepare the industry 
for the post-war period, and to pass upon new proposals. 
Immediately following his address, chairmen of the four 
program committees will report on activities. during 1944. 

The night session of the meeting—Jan. 23—-will feature 
a “Bag of Tricks’ style show in which garments made from 
cotton bags will be modeled. The garments are part of a 
wardrobe prepared recently by the council in connection 
with a cotton bag conservation program being conducted 
jointly with the Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
This program, inaugurated several months ago, now has 
resulted in distribution of almost one million copies of a 
sewing booklet showing housewives, teachers and students 
how to make the most out of material coming into Amer- 
ican homes in the form of containers for a wide variety of 
commodities. The cotton bag wardrobe, made up from 
ideas illustrated in the booklet, will be made available to 
home demonstration workers and home economics teachers 
for display purposes, following the meeting. 
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Employment of Handicapped Veterans Discussed 


With much of the responsibility for the veteran's return 
to normal life falling upon industry, individual companies 
today are making plans not only to take back into their 
organizations those of their own employees who have be- 
come disabled but to absorb as many. other handicapped 
service men as possible. Based on the plans of 54 compa- 
nies, the new report, ‘The Employment of the Handicapped 
Veteran,’ issued by the policyholders service bureau, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., discusses the determination of 
company policies, and the procedures and organization for 
carrying out these policies. 

The survey covers such problems as: job analysis from 
the standpoint of the physical requirements of .the job, 
adaptation of jobs to the handicapped, determination of the 


veteran's physical and mental abilities and limitations, in- 


struction of the handicapped to the job, education of the 
foreman in the tteatment of the handicapped, training of 
the handicapped, their supervision, their medical, check-up, 
their-adjustment to plant conditions, and transfer to other 
jobs. According to the experiences of companies employing 
handicapped workers, it has been found that the physically 
deficient man may excel in his job if his rehabilitation has 
been carefully supervised and he is employed on the basis 


of his remaining capabilities. Foremen report that handi- 


capped workers are a steadying influence in their depart- 
ments and that they compare favorably with normal work- 
ers in four respects—absenteeism, labor turnover, accident 
rate and productivity. 

Included in the report are descriptions of the plans of 
two companies co-operating with the armed forces in teach- 
ing the hospitalized veteran an occupational skill which he 
can master and which will help to rebuild damaged muscles. 
Several combined plans of community and industry are also 
discussed. A copy of this report is available to executives 
who request it on their business stationery. Address Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Acid-Proof Apron Produced 


A new heavy duty acid-proof apron, made with a treated 
fabric combined with a new plastic by a special calendering 
process which impregnates the fabric so the product is 
acid-proof throughout, has been announced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. The apron is made in one size 
only, 35 inches by 47 inches, full. It weighs 134 pounds 
complete with sturdy 7-inch wide tape, criss-cross shoulder 
design, attached securely with reinforced grommets at top 
and side, and with edges hemmed throughout. It can be 
easily washed or cleaned without harm to its acid-proof 
qualities. 


New Sulfuric Acid Plant Planned 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has announced plans to construct 
a new sulfuric acid plant, with a yearly capacity of 72,000 
tons, in the plant area of its Monsanto, IIL., properties. 
Equipment for the new plant has been ordered and con- 
struction will start in January, the company announced, 
adding that production is expected to get underway in five 
or six months. The new facility will cost about $700,000. 

Monsanto's Illinois plant has long been one of the mid- 
West's major producers of sulfuric acid, which is essential 
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to a large number of manufacturing processes. The new 
plant is designed largely to meet requirements growing out 
of increased production of explosives. 


Operations Begin in Newest Rayon 
Tire Cord Plant 


(Continued from Page 16)—would reduce blowouts on 
American automobiles. In three years, through installation 
of new equipment and through increaed operating efh- 
ciency, production was quadrupled. 
bought the concern outright and two years later assumed 
complete management. Today this plant houses 49,152 
spindles, employs 1,570 operators and manufactures cotton, 
rayon and nylon cord and Ustex yarn. Winnsboro for ten 
years supplied all the tire cord needed by the company, but 
in 1931, with the purchase of additional tire plants, more 
cord was needed, so in that year the company purchased the 
Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga. Today this plant operates 
36,420 spindles and employs 1,131 operators in the pro- 
duction of tire cord, many types of mechanical yarn and 
critically needed plied duck yarns. The mechanical yarn 
unit installed in the Stark Mills in 1937 was the first step 
taken by the company to produce any material other than 
tire cord. 

As the demand for tire pu and other textile products 
increased, the company continued to expand its spinning 
and weaving facilities. Additional mills were acquired in 
the following order: 1934—-Shelbyville (Tenn.) Mills, a 
drill and sheeting mill, converted into a cord mill, payroll 
863, spindles 24,804. 1940— 
ford, Mass., payroll 1,200, spindles 42,588; 1942—Reid 
Mills, Hogansville, Ga., producing ducks needed by the 
armed forces and hose and belt duck for the company’s 
mechanical goods division, employees 429, spindles 12,096, 
looms 124; 1942—-Built a new plant at Hogansyille for 
the production of Asbeston, a lightweight fireproof fabric 
for fire-fighting suits, cable insulation and other products, 
employees 223, spindles 1,700, looms 19; 1944—-Opened 
new rayon mill at Scottsville, Va. 

Scottsyille is the company’s first mill devoted exclusively 


to the processing of rayon. Rayon has been found superior | 


to cotton in the manufacture of heavy-duty bus, truck and 
airplane tires but officials believe cotton will continue to be 
one of the leading fibers used in the fabrication of rubber 
goods. It is still used in the manufacture of light-duty tires 
and it is a basic material in footwear, clothing, sea rescue 
equipment, hose, conveyor belts and scores of other prod- 
ucts now being produced in great quantities. 

H. Gordon Smith, general manager of U. S. Rubber’s 
textile division, declares cotton has certain excellent qualit- 
ties. He says it is versatile, economical and plentiful, and 
may be made waterproof, flameproof and weatherproof. 
One of the company’s outstanding wartime developments 
is Ustex, a cotton yarn treated by a chemical and mechani- 
cal process to give up to 70 per cent more tensile strength 
than ordinary cotton yarn. It is being used in large quanti- 


ties in the manufacture of parachute harness for the armed 
forces. 


Tribute was sil to the textile sihines for its splendid 
performance during the war by means of a radio broadcast 
Dec. 31. The Aluminum Co. of America sponsored the 
show, which starred Ethel Barrymore. 
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(Continued from Page 18)—show the dangerous points 
of operation and moving parts in such vivid retail that 
operators no longer strain their eyes and nerves to prevent 
injury. This same painting has also contributed greatly to 
better housekeeping. Experiments have shown that when a 
simple bench vise has been painted a bright color the usual 
chaos on the bench was transformed into order, and when 
dingy corners are brought out from under the shadows they 
no longer become the repository for useless junk. 

So far I have discussed mainly the progress made in the 
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control of mechanical hazards, but it should be understood 
that in the textile industry less than 25 per cent of the 
accidents recorded are from mechanical causes. The pre- 
dominance of accidents in the so-called non-mechanical 
group (which of course means accidents by agencies other 
than direct machine operation) demands definite attention 
because no matter what improvements are made in the 
guarding of machinery, if the factors governing this group 
are not controlled, then the progress of safety will stall. 

I have already mentioned the improvement in mill layout 
and contributions to better housekeeping, but unfortunately 
not all mills have fully extended themselves in this respect. 
There are still too many conditions of poor maintenance 
that cause unnecessary accidents every day: badly worn 
floors and stair treads, stairs without adequate handrails, 
leaky pipes and faucets, dripping oil from overhead motors 
and shafting, rickety ladders and platforms, unguarded 
elevator landings and so on. A constant campaign is nec- 
essary to control these conditions. Many mills do a splendid 
job; it is hoped that many more will follow suit. 

In the last analysis of safety the most important condition 
is the response of the man doing the job. What progress 


have we made in training and education of the mill hand 


to do his part in the march of safety? It has long been 
recognized that the key man in this training program is 
the overseer. To the mill hand the overseer is the company. 
Whatever his actions are, whatever he takes, good or poor, 
to the man under him, that is the position of the company. 
In safety, as with all matters concerning production, man- 
agement must lay out a program for the mill hand’ to 
follow. It is not sufficient for’the personnel director to 
thrust a printed set of safety rules under.the nose of a 
nervous new employee and expect to send a safe worker 
into the mill. 

Accidents caused by unsafe working practice is just an- 
other way of saying accidents caused by bad habits. We 
all have some, and even for the most intelligent it takes 
time and practice to overcome them. Training and super- 
vision are definitely the responsibility of the overseer. Even 
today when labor conditions are so acute, that responsibility 
still holds. Any overseer, together with his second and 
third hands, can institute a safety interest by good super- 
vision, encouragement and commendation to his help that 
with no other safeguard will materially improve his acci- 
dent experience. Add to this the mechanical and mainte- 
nance vigilance which I mentioned earlier and the improve- 
ment will be even greater. 

Supervisors can learn much in the mutual exchange of 
ideas and information and where meetings are frequently 
held for frank discussion of problems (with a willingness- 
to-be-shown attitude evidenced by top officials) the safety 
program will live and thrive. Another indication of leader- 
ship and interest is provision of adequate first-aid and 
medical facilities. Most of the large mills have very good 
facilities with registered nurses on full-time duty and 
periodic visits by medical doctors. Not only does this assure 
all employees of competent and sympathetic treatment in 
case of injury, but it plays an important part in assisting 
them for better health all around. The medical program is 
bound to expand as we make further progress. 


A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Inc., with principal offices at 
Burlington, N. C., has been chartered to engage in the 
business of servicing for textile mills of all kinds. 
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New Foundation To Back Rhode Island 
School of Design 


Following the example set in other sections of the na- 
tion, a group of Rhode Island textile leaders is sponsoring 
a charitable triist to promote educational research and train- 
ing in the field of synthetic fibers, with the Rhode Island 
School of Design the beneficiary of the first $500,000 sub- 
scribed to the trust. 


Textile executives who are sponsoring the trust in its . 


initial development are Harry H. Burton, vice-president of 
the Lonsdale Co.; John R. Crawford, president of the Man- 
ville-Jenckes Corp.;. A. Livingston Kelley, chairman of the 
executive committee of the U. S. Finishing Co.; Royal 
Little, president of Textron, Inc.; and Gilbert Verney, 
president of Verney Mills, Inc. Rupert C. Thompson, Jr., 
president of the Providence National Bank, is acting as 
chairman of an industry committee for the time being, and 
his bank has been made trustee. 

Mr. Thompson states that the Rhode Island School of 
Design has tentatively agreed to co-operate in an initial 
program which would provide for the expenditure of 
$150,000, when building restrictions are removed, for the 
erection of two additional stories, covering approximately 
24,000 square feet of area, on the textile building of the 
school, and for the equipping of this space with modern 
preparatory, weaving, knitting and other processing ma- 
chinery for synthetic fibers; for the expenditure of $175.- 
000 for staff. salaries over a ten-year period; for the ex- 
penditure. of approximately $175,000 in ‘scholarships over 
the ten-year period. 

The trust will be known as “The New England Synthetic 


Fiber Foundation.”” The suggested initial program, accotd- 


ing to the sponsors, would make it possible for the school 
to offer in New England training in the field of synthetics 
comparable to that which Georgia School of Technology, 
Clemson College and the Greater University of North Car- 
olina have been enabled to offer in the South. The program 
contemplates expenditure of the entire principal amount of 
the original gifts, but the sponsors believe the results will 
be so valuable that industry will desire to continue its sup- 
port when the initial funds are exhausted. 


Modern methods used in the manufacture of felt were 
revealed for the first time in a technical paper read before 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers Dec. 1 by 
W. H. Lehmberg, chief of engineering and development of 
the American Felt Co. Felt, one of the oldest and most 
widely used textile products, was originally made by crude 
methods and is even today a peasant industry in central 
Europe and Asia. In this country it is produced by machin- 
éry under close control, turning out standardized products 
and meeting a constantly widening market, but until now 
its technology has been closely guarded. 

Though felt is basically fabricated from wool, felt man- 
ufactured today embraces expert knowledge and use of 
more different kinds of fiber than any other branch of the 
textile industry, Mr. Lehmberg disclosed. Among other 
fibers blended with wool for special purposes are cotton, 
hair, vegetable fibers, such as jute, kapok and ramie; also 
synthetics, such as rayon, vinyon and aralac. A majority of 
felt products are all wool, however, and wool accounts for 
nearly 70 per cent of total fibers processed by the industry, 
according to the latest statistics. 
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PENETRANTS 
DETERGENTS 
SOFTENERS 
REPELLENTS 
FINISHES 


Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents are made under careful plant 
and laboratory control. Technical service men always available. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Any way you look at it 
‘“‘AKRON”’ is good belting 


Cotton Mill Men Know 


“AKRON” LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


for Looms for Spinners and Twisters 


Less slip—Not affected by machinery oil—More 
picks per minute — Lower cost per bolt or skien 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 
Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 59 Years 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES, 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
15 Augusta Street, Greenville, S. C. 406 S. 2nd St., Memphis, Tenn. 
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1130-156 River Road — So. Rep. L. E. Wooten 
New Bedford, Mass. Fort Mill, So. Car. 


Slaughter 
Machinery 
Company 


Weather-Ometers 

B. H. BUNN CO. 
Package Tying Machines 
S. BLICKMAN, INC. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Classing Lamps 


Southern Representatives for 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CoO. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, 


Stainless Steel Special Equipment 
CIDEGEA MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 
Knitting Machines for Wide, 

e Narrow Fabrics and Trimmings 
MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Célor Matching and Cotton 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 


MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


Engineers Architects 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BYRD MILLER 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
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Home Rehabilitation Asked First 


Testifying before the House agriculture post-war plan- 
ning committee recently, E. R. Oliver, vice-president in 
charge of traffic for the Southern Railway System, advo- 
cated post-war rehabilitation of American textile mills 
ahead of those abroad as a partial solution to the cotton 
problem. Mr. Oliver expressed concern lest new equipment 
be sent abroad after the war while worn out and obsolete 
machinery remains in use here. 

“I don’t want to appear selfish,” he told the committee, 
‘but sound business suggests that before new textile ma- 
chinery is sent abroad to equip or restore the mills of our 
competitors our own domestic needs should be considered. 
Our manufacturers should not be asked to compete with 
textiles manufactured from cheaper cotton on modern 
American-made equipment in foreign countries where labor 
costs are far below our own.” Similar views were expressed 
by William C. Planz, president of the Textile Export Asso- 
ciation of the United States. 


Highland Container Co. Names Directors 


Directors for the Highland Container Co., new firm in 


Greensboro, N. C., are J. Ed Millis, Charles Amos and 


Amos Kearns, all of High Point, N. C.; Rush Dickson of — 


Mount Holly, N. C., and Maj. L. P. McLendon of Greens- 
boro. The company has received its incorporation papers 
for the development and use of corrugated paper in the 


packaging or crating of textiles and furniture at the con- 


clusion of the war. 

Capitalized at $500,000, the business will employ at least 
100 persons. A large modern building to house the new 
industry will be constructed in Greensboro as soon as con- 
ditions permit. Stockholders are representative textile, fur- 
niture and tobacco men who have expressed the belief that 
at least a 5O per cent saving can be effected in the packing 
of textiles and furniture through the use of corrugated 
board in the place of wooden crates. 


Linen Supply Association Sponsors Research 


With the belief that cotton can be made into the most 
efhcient textiles, the Linen Supply Association of America 
is currently sponsoring research to perfect weaving of 
cottons and to produce the finest, most absorbent and dur- 
able toweling possible, it has been announced by Roy J. 
Friedman, president of the L.S.A.A. Preliminary field re- 
search is being conducted in three sections of the country, 
pointing to the ultimate development of a softer, more 
lustrous and launderable beauty salon towel and other 
beauty shop accessories far superior to those now in use. 

Wage Boosts Complicate Price Situation 

In a bulletin recently distributed by the Research Insti- 
tute of America, it is pointed out that if substantial wage 
concessions are granted to textile workers—and there is a 
better than even chance that they will be—The Office of 
Price Administration won't find it easy to tighten or per- 
haps even to hold the textile and apparel price line. 
Although OPA, spurred by recent criticism, won't discard 
its drive for improved stabilization in this field, its position 
will be made more difficult, the bulletin states. 

The institute bases its conclusion upon the three premises 
that: (1) mill conversion costs are a factor in the formula 
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currently being used by the OPA in establishing permanent 
cotton textile prices under the Bankhead legislation, and 
any increase in these cots, such as wage raises, will inevita- 
bly mean a higher pricing basis for cotton textiles; (2) 
programmed low-end apparel production will not be priced 
as low as expected, since wage increases for textile workers 
aren't likely to swell output of ‘textiles and clothing appre- 
ciably; (3) clothing reductions in the face of OPA giving 
top priority to its plans for —e higher apparel and 
clothing price levels. 


British, Find U. Textile 
Industry Superior 


British and Australian textile missions visiting plants in 
the United States have been impressed by the American 
industry to the extent of stating publicly that the textile 
industry in this country have progressed far beyond these 
of their own countries. Machine production, progressive 
management and. the three-shift work program in America 
were lauded by the British visitors, while the Australians 
were particularly impressed ‘with the community type of 
living offered by the Southern mill villages. 

The British mission, headed by Sir Frank Platt, cotton 
controller of the Ministry of Supply and formerly man- 
aging director of the Lancashire Cotton Corp., Ltd., visited 
mills in the United States last spring, and recently offered a 
summary of its findings in a white paper report. The report 
implied that an industrial revolution is needed in England 
to permit the mills of that country to approach néarer 
equality with American mills mechanically and in output 
pet worker. 

Australian textile manufacturers, now in this country, 


have expressed the belief that the mill village is an institu-— 


tion that could be adopted with profit by textile interests in 
Australia. The village and its close connection with the 
mills make for contentment, loyalty and efficiency in pro- 
duction, the visitors explained. This group is headed by 
Tom Butterworth, general manager of Davis, Coop & Co. 
of Sydney, the company which produces 55 per cent of 
Australia’s canvas goods and 75 per cent of its tire cord. 


Biggest Textile Plant Is Planned 

The world’s largest textile plant, embodying superior 
machinery and methods, will be constructed after the war 
and will give Britain world supremacy in rayon fabrics, 
yarns and stockings, it has been announced in London, 
England. Seven years of research in connection with the 
project have been completed, and the plant is to use some 
machinery and methods now on the military secret list, the 
announcement stated. The secret innovations will permit 
production at four times the present rate, it is claimed. The 
factory is to be built in Northern Ireland, home of the 


linen industry, and will be under the auspices of Cour- 
taulds, Ltd. 


Celanese of for $50,000 
from the City of Yonkers, N. Y., a site of 22 acres upon 
which it is planning to build a large laboratory to concen- 
trate the textile and plastics research activities which are 
how scattered in various non-centralized locations. Accord- 
ing to the company, the laboratories will cost about $1,000,- 


000 and will be started as soon as permission and materials 
can be obtained. 
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OILS 


CUT TIME AND COST-—IMPROVE RESULTS IN ALL WET 
PROCESSING WITH BURK-SCHIER SOLUBLE PINE OIL 


Burk-Schier Soluble Pine Oil Reduces Surface and Interfactal 


Tensions . 


Wets, Penetrates 


, Suspends, Disperses Aids 


Detergents and Dyes...A Little Does a Lot and Does li Well 


COTTON: In the kier, Burk- 
Schier Soluble Pine Oil brings the 
liquor in contact with every fiber, 
leaves uniform bottoms that dye 
and finish more evenly. Boiling 
time is cut. Fibers are softer, 
fuller, more resistant to age- 
discoloration. 


WOOL: Burk-Schier Soluble 


Pine Oil is valuable in raw-wool 
scouring ... irreplaceable in full- 
ing. From the raw stock it pro- 
duces clean, soft, really white 
wool in prime condition for stor- 
age or further processing. In the 
fulling mill, it cuts fulling time as 
much as. 30% . costs no more 

. helps you meet contract de- 
livery dates on time. 


RAYON: In ‘boiling off, Burk- 
Schier Soluble Pine Oil rapidly 


emulsifies gelatinous materials .. . 
is safe for the most delicate fab- 
rics. Used in dyeing, it makes the 
fabrics wet out and sink quickly. 


DYEING: Burk-Schier Soluble 


Pine Oil makes dye liquor pene- 
trate the hardest fibers and heavi- 
est seams. It gives an even, level 
deposit of dyestuff of uniform 
depth throughout every fiber. 
Loose dyestuff and impurities are 
suspended for washing out com- 
pletely. 


PRINTING: In printing paste, 
Burk-Schier Soluble Pine Oil wets 
pigments thoroughly, disperses 
them evenly, and holds them in 
suspension without agglomeration 
until the design is on the fabric. 
Designs are sharp, colors bright 
and clear, no specks are formed. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 
Running water every doy of the 
year. Will never freeze when prop- 


erly installed, Nearly! 00,000 in use. 


"VOGEL 


Yes, remember it well 


because it is a. symbol 
of satisfaction among 
customers and plumbers 
alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are serving the 
war effort throughout 
the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms ... And 
they are serving in the 
traditional Vogel way 
— economically and de- 
pendably — day in and 
day out. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS. MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplics who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


‘ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635: John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St.; New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


Sou. Office and Warehouse, 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co., 406 S. 2nd 
St:., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 


L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mul; 8S. C 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. ; 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
dock, Charlotte Office; E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 
& 


Plants, Charlotte, N. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York rea Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 
Repr.: 


ARKANSAS CO., INC,, P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J. Sou. Jasper M. 


Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technical 
Service Men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala., Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. O. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C. A., 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., 
ery St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drew- 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. H: Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charieston, W. Va. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; F. H. 


Sou. Distributors: 
Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High S8t., 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. C 


Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. 8. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. : 

BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974; Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Phone 160. 

Harold C. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch 5Bt., Sou. Rep.: 


Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. 
J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 8. C.; R. C. Young, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 
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Chicago, Ill.; 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Raiph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 


Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery 
& Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J.. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Byrd Miller, Woodside Blidg., Greenville, S. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


1812 Main 
(including Canada): C. 
European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127, Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord. N. C.; 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8. 
C., and 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 5S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUOTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, W. Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 5S. C., J. 
Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried 
at convenient points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. 3336: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.; New York, N. Y., 200 
Pifth Ave., C. Bryant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 
Greenville, 8. C. 


141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bldg.., 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 1720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8S. O.; 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co.., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville; N. C. 


DODENHOFF Co., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Rep.: John 
C. Turner, 107 16th 8St., N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga., Phone Walnut 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


N. C. Sou. 


INC., E. L, Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette. 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man; N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. 8S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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| F it’s Quality Service and Accuracy you re- 


quire to Recondition Your Spinning Twister 
Flyer and Drawing Frame Steel Rolls, Call 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO. 


' York Road + Tel.1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Finishing Softeners 
Specialties 


Sizing Compounds 
Penetrants 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P.O. BOX 1418 


53 West 23rpD Sr. 


AN IMPORTANT POST-WAR MESSAGE 
te Producers of 


Our business, while comparatively new, is quite 
substantial and shows a steady, healthy expan- 
sion. 


We operate our own knitting plants, and have 
factories located in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey. 


We are desirous of establishing contacts now for 
post-war business with responsible producers of 
finer count cotton knitting yarns. 


We will be a very satisfactory and substantial 
consumer of yarns, and our financial standing 
is of the very highest. 


We invite Correspondence or Personal Contacts. 


WILLIAM GLUCKIN & COMPANY 


PHONE GRAMERCY 5-1400 
3 NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
HACKENSACK, N. J. PITTSTON, PA. 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 
Pipe, Lap Aprons, Silver Pans, Aspirators, 
Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


Special 
Reeds of all kinds. 


Expansion Combs for 
Beamers, Warpers and Slashers. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — P. O. Box 1375 — PHONE 5678 
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WENTWORTH 
Double Duty 


Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS —- AMERICAN — WILSON — U.S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 
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EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 1189 W. 


Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mgr. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8St., Dallas 1, 


Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES COQO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St:, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 
Reps. : 


3908-18 Frankford Ave., 
R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 


Process Co., Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala.: 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.; 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: G. P. W. 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, 8S. C.;: H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Pairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. 
- Pranklin St, Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National 
Bank of Commerce Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and 
Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J.,Moore, P; O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahlstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3+9573; F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box. 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woudside Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 5S. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.; Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark.: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St.,. Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 8S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.,. Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts., Monroe, La.; Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 605 E. Forsyth St., 
Jacksonville, Fla.; The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin St., Tampa, 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 S. Main S8t., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205; A. A: ‘‘Red’’ Brame, Rep. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 58. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G. P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Mgr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HABOW CHEMICAL CO., Conover, N. C. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. Mgr., 
Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8. C. Sales Rep.: 
517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, Ss. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead SBt., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., Tel. 4856-3; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443; C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul Bt., 
Baltimore, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 30242 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
Ww. C. McMann. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St:, Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St.,. Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 


Geo. A. 


Austin, Tex. 
IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 
A. White. 


1440-44 S. Tryon S8t., Char- 


lotte 3, N. C., G. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


L. M. Boes, Box 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.: J. H. Mason, P. © 


Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
8. OC. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. 6Gou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. ' 


JARRETT & CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. C. 
JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. P, Box 1118, 
Stephen J. Hawes, Norman P. Dort. 
JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., IR., 2126 E. Somerset St., 


Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, ; 


Charlotte 1, N. C 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit): Sou. 
Greenville, 8S. C. W. O. Slimback, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.: 


Plant and Offices, 
Harold Mahon, Greens- 
Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Der, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 58. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.;: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. ee St., —_ Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C: 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 
Phone 3-4287. 
LAUREL SOAP MFG, CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.;: W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peaboity. 


Mass. Henry H. Hereey, Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, Ss. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Blidg., 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Cleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St.. New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


METALLIZING CO. OF AMERICA, THE, 
Sou. Offices: E. J. Ferring, Mgr., 
E. M. Kay, Mgr., 


Greenville, S. C. New’ England 


Sou. Rep.: 


Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 


1330 W. Congress St., Chicago, Ill. 
901 William-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 
120 Brevard Court, Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co. 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R: I.; 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


, 1812 Main B8t., 
(including Canada), OC. E. 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First 8St.., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Megr., 201 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.;: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Blidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, 


Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. O.; H. B. Askew, 
P, O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St,, 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Piace, Greenville, 5S. 
N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Moreheard St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville; S.C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


NOBLE, ROY. New Bedford, Mass. 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 


Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 


. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 


Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices. 
1507 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree 8St., N.E.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago i, Il. 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C 


121 E. 3rd St., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff Smith, P. O. 


Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
Sou. Warehouse, Textile 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. ©. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Alen Bidg. 
PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
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LONG DRAFT APRONS 


Modern Machinery—Skilled Workmen 
Backed by 30 Years Experience 
Guarantees You a Perfect Apron 


COMBER ROLLER SPECIALISTS 


ASK FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


PREMIER ROLLER SHOP, Hillsboro, N. C. 


KEARNY MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, Ss. C. 


Manufacturers of 100% concentrated Textile 
Finishing Compounds: 


PLURAMINE AH for finishing 
PLURAMINE D for kier boiling 


Do your own diluting. Your inquiries are invited. 


DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 


LONGER! 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


QNEPLECE 


LINING 


@a US TRADE MARK Pat Of 


For 


RE PAIRING 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing Switch 
with limit stops up and down. 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 
run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., nc. 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, 
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PINS wa LAGS 


CARDING. 
BEATER 
LAG 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT | 
PLUS 73 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production for the 
war effort by making use of all the knowledge we 
have gained on needle-pointed specialties for the prep- 
aration of wool and other fibres. In all the field—no 
plant like this—no such rich fund of experience—no such 
quality. Your inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & €0. 303-3rd Ave. Newark N. J. 
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PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. ©. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, 8. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


‘RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
ton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New- 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 


N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W: Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charles 8. Smart, Jr., selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.., 
and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT CO., HENRY L., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
John Klinck, 304 Porest Ave., Augusta, Ga. : 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CoO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlarita, Ga. 
SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office: 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham,- Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss. Industrial Reps.: 
P. W.. Godard, Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, Atlanta, Ga.; A. F. Landers, 
Lakeland, Fla.;: R. R. Boatwright, Jacksonville, Fla:; S. M. Newsom, Tifton, 
Ga.; J. O. Holt, Raleigh, N. C.; C. C. Nix, Charlotte, N. C.;: J. F. Welchel, 
Columbia, S. C.; G. C. Kimbrough, Knoxville, Tenn.; P. A. Raiche, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell’s Ferry Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St.. Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 
Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore: 


Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist B8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 
317 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews Sts., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP.; 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
101644 Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.; H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN CONSTRUCTION CO., Charlotte, N. C. Earle Whitton, 
Pres. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
_A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: E. G. Merritt, 54 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


LATEST EDITION! 
The 1944-45 Pocket Size Edition of 


Clark's Directory of Southern Textile Mills 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


P.O. BOX 1225 
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SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N.C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth 8St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mgr. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 8. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual. Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel: Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


3 STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Distributors: 


Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Blidg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. d. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101. Lindsey St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen. P. O. 
Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C . 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.; F. M Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.; W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
C. W. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, 8S. C.; F. G. 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. C.; L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. Cc. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.; F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter., Greenville, S. C.; for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for 
New England and Canada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, S. C. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. .. E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 

U. 8. RING TRAVELER ©O., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. O.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.;: Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Megr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas, Tex.;: R. B. Dorman, Box 66, 
Station OC, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Pactory at Rock 
Hill, 8S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.; Henry 
Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, III, Box 123. Grif- 
fin, Ga. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter F. Da- 
boll, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: M. J. Bentley, Sell- 
ing Agt., Atlanta Office, 1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington, 
602 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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All ‘Continuous Process’’ yarns have this in common: they are strong, 
uniform to an amazing degree, knot-free, and run efficiently in your mill. 


Yarn 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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ECAUSE commanders need battle in- 
formation in a hurry, reconnais- 
sance planes often carry complete 
photographic laboratories. Within 
minutes after landing, equipment can 
be unpacked and set up for quick, in- 
the-field development. 

Black cloth for flying darkrooms is 
only one of the vast variety of textile 
products vitally needed for war and 
peace. And textile machinery, produc- 
ing them on round-the-clock schedules, 
runs more smoothly, with fewer service 
troubles, when lubricated with Texaco. 

Texaco Stazon, for example, assures 
efficient lubrication with minimum 
spoilage of yarn or fabric due to oil 


TEYACO 
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stain. It stays on fast-moving cranks, 
etc., withstanding load shocks without 
splattering, creeping, dripping. Its high 
stability prevents excessive formation 
of non-lubricating deposits in bearings 
or enclosed housings. 


For loom cams, use Texgco 919 


Lubricant-S. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so 
effective in service they are definitely 
preferred in many fields, a few of which 
are listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering 
Service is available to you through more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points 
in the 48 States. The Texas Company, 
135. E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


x More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


x More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


* More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 


U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants 
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